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EF” Several important improvements are in 
progress and preparation for the new volume 
of the Literary World to commence with 
January, 1851. These are of a character 


to benefit the original departments of the| Pp 


paper—to give our readers greater variety 
with new matter of interest, and to increase 
the efficiency of the journal generally. Par- 
ticulars in our next week’s number. 








NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
[Reported Expressly for the Literary World.] 
Statep Meetinc, November 5, 1850. The 
Hon. Lurwer Brapisu, President, in the 
Chair. In the absence of the Recordin 

Secretary, the Librarian, Mr. Gzorce 
Moor, was requested to act as Secretary pro 
tem. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The President presented a letter from Col. 
Warner, the Recording Secretary, resigning 
his office. The resignation having been ac- 
cepted, and the letter referred to the Executive 
Committee to suitable resolutions ex- 

ive of the Society's sense of obligation 
or the valuable services of Col. Warner, an 
election was made to fill the vacancy thus 
pees, and Se oyemss, B. Fretp, Esq., was 
chosen Recording retary. 

Rev. Dr. Rosinson announced his govienne 
of the office of Foreign Corresponding Secre- 


Librarian, Mr. Moort, announced the 
donations and additions to the Library and 
collections since the, last meeting—among 
which was a Reremeny, Sepott on Public 
Libraries, from Rosert Dopee, . Mr 
Dopce. made some remarks upon the interest- 
ge ays of this document. 

e Chairman of the Executive Committee 
reported upon the nominations referred from 
the previous meeting, and several new mem- 
bers were elected. Various nominations were 

goatee f posed 
r. ve notice of a pro 
amendment in the By-Laws. 
VOL. vn. NO. 22. 


Joseru B. Varnum, Jr., Esq., read a paper 
upon 
THE NATIONAL WASHINGTON MONUMENT AND 
OTHER KINDRED SUBJECTS, 


of which the following is an Outline. 


Progress of Work on the Monument. 

Since the laying of the corner-stone about 
two years since the work has regularly pro- 
gressed. The foundation is at the bottom 
eighty-one feet square. It is built of a species 
of blue rock, a material which is continued up 
seventeen feet above ground. Here the 
marble work for the obelisk commences. This 
obelisk is to be 500 feet high, fifty-five feet 
square at the base, and thirty-three feet square 
at the top. The walls are fifteen feet thick at 
the commencement, leavi a space inside 
twenty-five feet square, which will be of the 
same dimensions all the way up. The obelisk 
is now seventy-six feet high, and it is antici- 
pated that at least fifty feet will be added 
during another season. 


Material. 


The outside is constructed of what is known 
as Symington’s large — marble, procured 
from the vicinity of Baltimore. he main 
body of the wall is of blue gneiss, and with 
this the interior is lined, except where blocks 
resented by states or associations have been 
inserted. The quality of the material and its 
capacity to sustain pressure and resist frost 
were most satisfactorily tested in some experi- 
ments made at two different times, under the 
direction of the Department of the Interior. 
The results of these experiments have already 
been published in the Literary World. Suffice 
it to say, that in none of the insinuations made 
by Prof. Johnson against the material was any 
allusion made to these experiments. 

Donations of Material. 

Thirty states and one territory have deter- 
mined to present blocks of stone to be insert- 
ed on the inside, of which five are already in 
the wall, and nine are on the ground. About 
fifty associations have requested permission to 
make similar donations, and a number have 
been received. Some of them are of elabo- 
rate workmanship and beautiful material, 
almost eve rominent kind of stone or 
marble in the Union being there in one or 
more specimens. 


Funds. 


There has. been expended on the work up to, 
this time $120,000. The estimated cost of the 
whole shaft will be $500,000. 

A large additional subscription was received 
on the spot from visitors, within a week or two 
after the passage of the compromise bills, 
which seemed to indicate that Pag in the aye 
increased, in proportion as prospects 0: 
preserving the Urion were brightened. 

In the city of New York, a gentleman dis- 
tinguished for his liberality, the purchaser of 
Washington’s farewell ress, headed the 
subscription with $500; but the agent only 
su ed in collecting altogether about $1500 
in sums of $50, $20, and $10. 

The monthly receipts from all parts of the 
country now average about $2800, and if 
they continue to come in to that extent very 








fair progress will be made on the work, as the 
sum already expended was much of it laid out 
on the foundation, in providing a steam-engine, 
and securing a stock of materials. 

The largest amounts have been collected in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and the Southern 
States have gionenly been more liberal than 
the Northern, the country than the city. In 
the city there are projects for local monuments 
which interfere (as in New York), and people 
are subjected to more calls for contributions 
than in the country, where there are fewer dis- 
tracting subjects, and where during the lon 
winter nights old histories are more read, an 
more old soldiers’ battles are fought over 
again, exciting the spirit of patriotism to a far 
greater degree. There, too, the fruits of the 
monument are more valued. 

The census agents have been employed in 
collecting ; but few of them have reported as 
yet, though the accounts are encouraging. 

The first collection for this monument was 
made some fifteen years ago, when $28,000 
was obtained and invested. $2,000 of this was 
collected in the city of New York, by Mr. Bur- 
rill. When the new collection was under- 
taken, some four years ago, the fund had ac- 
cumulated to nearly $40,000. 

Great difficulty is experienced in obtainin 
suitable agents—men of character and intelli- 
gence. They are all required to give bonds, 
and are allowed a liberal commission for their 
services and expenses. 

Objections urged against the Monument. 
1st. That monuments are useless structures. 
Under this head Mr. Varnum considered the 
subject at some length, as being a matter inti- 
mately associated with historical investiga- 
tions. 

Against that class of monuments intended to 
commemorate the illustrious dead, it is said 
that those who do not live in history deserve 
no monument, and those whose deeds are 
there recorded need none. While the first 
proposition may be true, there are many excep- 
tions to the second. 

In the first place, if you tuke the mass of 
mankind you find but a smal) number, com- 
paratively, who study books of any kind, espe- 
cially history, and, of those who do read, com- 
paratively few preserve a distinct recollection 
of prominent characters and leading events. 

pon such persons objects presented to the 
senses make the t impression, and a 
monument or a painting lead to inquiry, and 
keep the subject constantly before the mind. 
Who that visits Baltimore is not led to ask 
what event the battle monument comme- 
morates, and when told does not endeavor to 
brush up by reading or otherwise his recollec- 
tion of the Battle of North Point? We na- 
turally feel that an event which has been deem- 
ed worthy of such a memento, ought not to 
be forgotten, and our pride of country, if no 
better feeling, is aroused and cherish And 
so with monuments to individuals, 

But, in the next place, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the chief object of a monument to an 
individual is to preserve his memory. Is it 
rather a memento of the value set the 
ceased by those who reared the obelisk, a tes- 
timonial of the appreciation of him by those 
who survived ? 
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We erect a monument over a father’s grave, 
not because we fear that we shall forget him ; 
but because we desire, and the world expect 
us, to testify our respect for him by some such 

And so with a people. We rather expect to 
see some such evidence of their for 
those who have fought their battles, or confer- 
nat. ort a men by their 

osophy or s' 
PThe oA evidence of patriotism is a disposi- 
tion to make some for the cause we 
believe to be just ; and so the best evidence of 

i is some voluntary offering from our 
treasures, something more than the mere empty 
thanks which cost us no individual effort to 
bestow them. Hence the monuments which 
are by far the most eoronng * their associa- 
tions, are those which have been erected by 
voluntary contributions, not by an appropri 
tion from the public treasury, which, henge all 
are taxed for it, no one feels; but by some 
little personal sacrifice. A mere pile of rude 
stones, each of which is brought by a different 
individual, speaks much more forcibly for the 
respect entertained for the dead than a gorge- 
ous monument built by the decree of a parlia- 
ment or the will of a ruler. 

Every city in Europe is filled with monu- 
ments; but very 
popular enthusiasm, or commemorate anything 
more than a royal visit, or an exalted rank,— 
monuments erected by town councils or the 
owners of property around particular parks, as 
acts of civility, sometimes of servility. 


There are in London some thirteen sta- 
tues of sovereigns—four of the brothers of 
sovereigns, four generals, and one philanthro- 
pist. 

Many monuments in Europe were reared 
by the individuals they were intended to honor. 

apoleon was not at all modest in this respect ; 


but such was his real greatness that he could 
afford to do what others could not. Besides, 
his monuments commemorate others besides 
himself- t vig owe generals, brave 
legions. He knew well how to minister to the 
pride of the soldier, and excite a thirst for 
glory: His noblest monuments are the splen- 

id bridges and elegant edifices he built in va- 
rious parts of his empire. But the effect his 
triumphal arches have had on the soldiery is 
sufficient evidence that monuments exercise no 
small! influence. History is full of such evi- 
dence. Were there no monuments but those 
erected by voluntary contribution, there would 
be very few indeed, and those few would 
commemorate real merit. 

In this country there has generally been a 
sentiment favorable to such erections. The 
monument at Bunker Hill, the Battle Monu- 
ment at Baltimore, and the Naval Monument 
at Washington, have already been erected by 
voluntary contribution. An equestrian statue 
to General Jackson at Washington is now 
about being cast in bronze, and we have seen 
how, almost without observation or notice, a 
beginning has been made in the National 
Monument. 

Besides these there is scarcely a large city in 
the country where something of the kind is 
not proposed ; and the difficulty has generally 
been that the plan adopted was on so extrava- 
gant a scale as to render it doubtful whether 
any subscriber could ever see it completed. 

or have the governments been behindhand 


in this matter. 
_ The res of Massachusetts, Vir- 
preg orth Carolina, have erected statues 
their State houses, and Virginia is about ex- 
pending $100,000 on a monument at Rich- 


few of them are the work of 
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mond. Maryland has already reared one at 
Baltimore, a noble column. 

The Continental Congress seems to have 
considered a monument as the only appropriate 
testimonial of respect to a great man, and 
voted one where we should now present a 
sword or a gold medal. They voted one to 
Gen. Greene, after the battle of Eutaw Springs, 
but it has never been built, The cannon 
eee to him on that oceasion are now at 

est Point, and would form an appropriate 
accompaniment to a statue or monument 
should the resolution ever be carried out. In 
1783 a statue was voted to Washington by the 
Continental Co to be erected at the 
future seat of Government. In 1799 one 
house resolved on erecting a monument, and 
that his remains be removed to the capital. 
Mrs. Martha Washington gave her consent by 
a letter to the President. But the bill did not 

both Houses. In 1800 a bill passed one 
ouse, for the erection of a“ mausoleum of 
American granite and marble in a pyramidal 
form, 100 feet square at the base, and of a 
proportionate height.” In 1816 the subject 
was revived in a report by Mr. Huger, of 8. C., 
from a Joint Committee, for a marble monu- 
ment and the removal of his remains; but 
nothing was done. Finally in 1832, a bill did 
se both Houses, and it was presumed as 
rs. Washington had not objected to the re- 
moval of her husband, of course no objection 
would be made by her heirs. A vault was 
made immediately under the rotunda for the 
reception of the remains of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Washington ; but Mr. John Washington, the 
great-nephew, refused to let the remains be re- 
moved, alleging that Gen, Washington’s will 
indicated a desire that his body should remain 
at Mount Vernon, a construction which the 
language of the will scarcely warrants. The 
only clause on the subject reads as follows: 


“The family vault at Mount Vernon re- 
quiring repairs, and being improperly situated 
besides, I desire that a new one, of brick, 
and on a larger scale, may be built at the foot 
of what is commonly called the Vineyard 
inclosure, on the ground which was marked 
out; in which my remains, and those of my 
deceased relatives (now in the old vault), and 
such others of my family as may choose to be 
| entombed there, may be deposited. And it is 
|my express desire that my corpse may be 
interred in a private manner, without parade or 
funeral oration.” 


In reply to the letter, on the subject of 
removal, addressed to Mrs. Washington by 
President Adams in 1799, she thus expresses 
herself: 

“ ae oe by the great example I have so 
long had before me never to oppose my private 
wishes to the public will, I must consent to 
the request of Congress which you have had 
the goodness to transmit to me; and, in doing 
this, I need not, [ cannot, say what a sacrifice 
of individual feeling I make to a sense of pub- 
lie duty.” 

There is certainiy nothing improper in the 
repugnance manifested by Mr. John Washing- 
ton to the removal of his uncle’s remains, and 
a will be disposed to think that Congress 
e in wishing to remove them; but the 
action of that body was based upon the idea 
that the Capitol of the nation was the most 
appropriate sepulchre for them, or, at all 
events, that they ought to be on ground com- 
mon to the whole country, instead of being 
within the jurisdiction of any one State. 
Added to this was the consideration that the 
city which he founded and took so much inter- 
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est in up to the day of his death, was a nog 
appropriate place to receive his dust. 

It was s that Mr. Washingto,’, 
refusal was procured by the remonstrances oy 
some of the Virginia delegation in Congres, 
The legislature of that State was in session . 
the time, and resolutions against th. 
removal, appointing a Committee to js; 
“neongee tg and Mount Vernon on the sy), 
ject. is action of the legislature was sup. 
pee to have been prompted in some measur, 

y the desire to retain those sacred relics 
south of the Potomae, in the event of a disso. 
lution of the Union, which the nullificatio, 
excitement seemed to render ble. 

Soon afterwards Greenough’s statue was or. 
dered by Congress. It was intended to haye 
been placed in the rotunda, near the vault, by 
being found too large, was removed to the 
eastern park. The project of a national mony. 
ment was at the same time started by Chief 
Justice Marshall and others, and the site 
selected for it is the same which was selected 
by the commissioners who laid out the city in 
1790—before Washington's death—while he 
was yet President, in anticipation of the 
erection of the statue ordered in 1783. Here 
therefore it was supposed by Washington him. 
self that he would be commemorated. It is at 
a point projecting into the Potomac, in a line 
with the south front of the President’s House, 
and the western front of the Capitol, which 
two buildings are connected by public grounds, 
which Congress has lately made liberal appro. 
priations for enriching and planting. It was 
confidently believed that, after this grand 
mausoleum was completed by the contribu- 
tions of the whole people, no State or indivi. 
dual would object to a removal of the remains. 
Whether this should be accomplished or not, 
it would be a kind of rallying point for patriot. 
ism, and a noble emblem of attachment to the 
Union and its founders. 

It should be mentioned that in the long 
discussions which took place in 1799 and 1800, 
objection was made by some prominent men- 
bers to the erection by Congress of any monv- 
ment to an individual, however distinguished, 
on the ground that it was a bad precedent for 
the government to engage in any such under- 
taking. “If we decline,” said Mr. Macon, “to 
rear one to Washington, no one who succeeds 
him ean expect one reared to his memory. On 
the other hand, if we erect one, every pretender 
to greatness will aim at the same distinction.” 
Reference was made to the abuses which had 
grown out of the system in Europe, and the 
ground was taken that they should be the 
results of individual effort—voluntary contri- 
butions. 

Plan 


2. Another objection to this particular mo 
nument was the plan. 

This is so much a matter of taste that there 
is no one plan which would please all. Mr. 
Vernon thought that it would have been better 
on some accounts to have built the Pantheon 
or something like it, instead of the. obelisk, 
that would have served as a receptacle for 
statues of the Generals who served under 
W: n, and for “G ’s statue; 
also fur flags and other trophies of the Revolu- 
tion, The probability now is, that nothing but 
the obelisk will be built. It will be observed 
that it was something very similar to this 
which the House of Representatives voted in 
1800. It combines some advan ; 

Ist. It is, next to the p about the 
strongest form. 

2d. It will certainly excel all other mont 
ments in the world in one particular—i0 
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height. He could hardly expect to excel all 
others in sculpture. . “19° 

3d. It eannot be easily spoiled in building. 
A simple obelisk of such magnitude is cer- 
tainly an imposi object, while there is no 
bad sculpture to subject it to criticism. 

It was selected by the Committee from a 
large number of plans submitted ; and we can- 
not wonder that it was considered the best 
when we remember how few good ones there 
were out of the large number exhibited at the 
Art-Union in New York, for the proposed 
State monument in Hamilton Square. 

Mr. Huger stated in Congress, in 1800, that 
« without any concert whatever, a remarkable 
occurrence had taken place. West, Turnbull, 
and other respectable artists, all preferred a 
mausoleum, such as was then proposed, ‘ of a 
pyramidal form, one hundred feet square and 
Hp rtionate height.” It would last for 
ages, present the same imperishable ap- 

2000 years hence that it would now. 
Whereas a statue would only remain until 
some civil convulsion, or foreign invasion, or 
jawless mob, should dash it to atoms. Be- 
sides, a statue was minute, trivial, and perish- 
able. It was a monument erected to all that 
crowd of estimable but subordinate personages 
that soar in a region elevated indeed above 
common characters, but which was infinitely 
below that occupied by Washington.” 

3. A third objection urged is to the place. 

This has been answered in the account of 
the origin of the monument: 

Mount Vernon is not under national juris- 
diction, and would not be, even if purchased. 
Besides, the ber are rot bs in the midst 
of the great public buildings. Every one who 
goes te Washington has more or fala time for 
sight-seeing, which is not the case in other 
cities, The rivalry between different cities for 
the honor, would prevent contributions in Phi- 
ladelphia or Baltimore for its erection in New 
York, and viee versa. 

Monuments on Remarkable Places. 


Tn conclusion, Mr. Varnvum called attention to 
the importanee of monuments to mark particu- 
lar spots, battle-grounds, &c. History may 
describe the battle, but cannot describe the 
fae as well as some tablet on the spot. At 

undy’s Lane the most absurd statements are 
made to visitors by the man who gives an 
account of the battle. Could an English and 
American historian agree on some short state- 
ment of facts, and have them engraved on a 
substantial granite block, it would prevent 
much misconception hereafter. So at Fort 
William Henry and other places of interest. 
Such monuments require no expensive or- 
naments. They should be erected by the 
Government, State or National, and the Histo. 
rical Societies should endeavor to bring it 
about. They would add greatly to the interest 
of visitors and travellers, excite a desire to 
read more on the subject to which they relate, 
and perhaps keep up, like national songs, a 
love and pride of country, and attachment to 
we cath ich are the best safeguards of every 

n. 


Rev. Dr. Ropreon (who had been announced 
to read a paper on the recent works on Pales- 
tine) said that the Society was certainly under 
obligation to his honorable friend, for kindly 
and ably filling up the gap which had been 
occasioned by the failure of the regular paper. 

own name had been inserted in the notice 
merely for the like reason, and, as it was now 
¢ would pass over his main topie and 

ony touch upon the et cetera. 
very person visiting different of the 
country has occasion to correct his own im- 





pressions, not only in regard to the physical 
features of places and regions, but also in 
respect to historical facts connected with them. 
These may be unimportant in themselves, and 
yet they may often have a bearing upon others 
more important, or they may serve to exem- 
plify the manner in which history is often 
affected by slight cireumstances that give rise 
to wrong theories, or to passing popular tradi- 
tions, afterwards received as historic verities. 

The celebrated Ruin at Newport, R. L, has 
been the subject of much speculation at home 
and abroad; and the traveller, on his first visit 
to that delightful watering place, looks down 
upon it with no little interest from the windows 
of the Atlantic Hotel, as it stands alone in the 
midst of the inclosed park or paddock in front 
of that edifice. Among the common people it 
is spoken of familiarly as the “ old windmill ;” 
and certainly, to the outward view, it has in 
every respect the appearance of a stone wind- 
mill. It is built of the stone found on the 
spot, of a circular form, and of the same alti- 
tude with the (wooden) windmills still frequent 
in and around Newport. ‘The island, as is 
well known, has no streams affording water- 
power. The only point in the structure which 
could give rise to a question, is the fact that it 
rests upon eight rude pillars or abutments con- 
nected by arches. 

It is, perhaps, this cireumstance that has 
given rise to so much learned speculation 
among the scholars of Denmark, who have had 
faith to see in this structure the remains of a 
settlement or post of the Northmen, who (as 
they suppose) must have visited the spot long 
before the discovery of America by Columbus. 
The architecture of the Scandinavian regions 
has been investigated in search of parallel 
structures, but without much success. It 
certainly strikes one as singular that, if it 
belonged to the Northmen, there should be no 
other traces of them on all our coasts. And 
further, if the structure were a fortified dwell- 
ing, it is too small to accommodate more than 
a very few persons, and yet too massive for so 
few persons to build; and if (as some say) it 
was for a religious purpose, this is contradicted 
by the fireplace and other conveniences of a 
partial dwelling. 

But, to apply here the similar remarks of 
the poet Gray, a single line of historic record 
is worth a whole cartload of speculation. 
Such a record exists. In the will of Governor 
Benedict Arnold, which was executed in 1676, 
in speaking of his burial, he directs that his 
body shall be buried in a certain plot of ground 
“on the line or path leading from my house to 
my stone-built windmill.” From this it fol- 
lows, that the structure was then a windmill 
belonging to the Governor; and was distin- 

ished Hen surrounding windmills, as being 
Built of stone. No other one of stone now 


exisis, or is known to have existed. The, 


place of the Governor’s sepulture is. still 
known; and the nt ruin is the windmill 
specified. It might be a question worth pursu- 
ing, to inquire whether in that part of England 
whence Gov. Arnold came, it was customary 
to build structures of that kind on arches. 
At any rate, such a mode may be easily ac- 
counted for, in various ways, without the 
necessity of recurring to Seandinavian archi- 
tecture. 

The will of Governor Arnold would seem 
not to have been yet published in full; but an 
extract is given in a book of Views in and 
around Newport, with descriptive text. The 
authentic publication of the will itself may 
well be commended to our sister Society of 


Another topic of some interest relates in 
part to our own state; that is, to the corner 
where the line between the states of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut strikes the eastern line 
of the State of New York. This spot, as is 
well known, is on or near the range of the 
Taghkanie mountains, which stretch along for 
the whole distance between New York and 
Massachusetts. In Salisbury, the northwest 
corner town of Connecticut, they are so de- 
pressed that the turnpike road, leading by the 
rich bed of iron ore, passes into the town of 
North East, in New York, with scarcely a per- 
ceptible ascent or descent. But from the ore- 
bed the ground rises very rapidly towards the 
north; so that after three or four miles, one 
comes out upon a broad tract, a kind of high 
table land, on which are two lakes, whose wa- 
ters flow off eastward through Salisbury to 
the Housatonic. Here the ridge spreads out, 
and further north rises for a time, at the sides, 
into two parallel ranges of summits, embracing 
an oval basin some three miles in breadth. This 
basin is elevated more than a thousand feet 
above the adjacent plains. The eastern line of 
summits is the highest; and among them is 
Mount Washington, the highest of the range, 
rising 3000 feet above the sea. This elevated 
region constitutes the town of Mt. Washing- 
ton, the south-westernmost in Massachusetts. 
[t is approached by a road from Salisbury on 
the south ; and by another from Egremont on 
the north. In this basin several streamlets have 
their source ; these all converge and unite near 
the western side, where the combined stream 
breaks through the ridge by a magnificent 
gorge, in which are the picturesque falls of Bash 
Bish; and the waters join the Ancram creek, 
and so flow to the Hudson. Through this 
gorge another road leads up to the basin of Mt. 
Washington. 

The elevated lakes above mentioned, with 
the romantic stream issuing from them, were 
early selected as the site of large iron works. 
Some forty years since an extensive company 
was formed, which purchased these works and 
others in Salisbury. This spot was named by 
them Riga, after the Russian city of that 
name, then celebrated for its iron foundries. A 
post-office was established there, also under 
the name of Riga. The men are still living 
who took part in these matters ; and this state. 
ment is from their lips. The facts are not im- 
portant in themselves ; but it so happens, that 
the scene of one of Miss Sedgwick’s pleasant 
little books is laid in or near this village, and 
the title runs: “The Boy of Mount Rhigi.” 
By this change the name is identified with the 
celebrated Swiss mountain so called; and in 
a note the gifted authoress seems to regard 
it as a fact, that there must have been Swiss 
emigrants among the early settlers! But Sa- 
lisbury itself has been settled only about 120 
years; and there are those now living, whose 
fathers were among the earliest inhabitants; 
and it is a fact of public notoriety that no 
Swiss ever lived there. As well might it be 
argued from the name Riga that the place 
was settled by Russian emigrants; espe- 
cially too as the neighboring town of Copake 
in New York bears the name of the com- 
mon Russian coin. Yet it would not be 
surprising, if, a century hence, Miss Sedg- 
wick’s little book should be appealed to, as 
furnishing historical evidence of the Swiss 
origin of the name! 


In returnjng from Bash Bish falls one can 
issue through the gorge, and so continue along 
the fertile plains of Copake and Ancram to 
North East. Before coming to this latter 





Rhode Island. 


town, the road runs for a short distance 
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through what is known as Boston Corner, the 
extreme southwest angle of Massachusetts. 
The northwest corner of Connecticut is on the 
mountain; but Massachusetts extends some 
two or three miles further west ; and thus laps 
down below the mountain, including a small 

iangle of fertile land. This corner is com- 
pletely shut off from the rest of the state by 
the mountain; which is here so precipitous as 
to be usually impassable; although at some 
seasons a very steep and rugged horsepath 
leads up along a ravine. The western line of 
the town of Mt. Washington runs along the 
crest of the mountain. There are about 160 
inhabitants in this tract; and there is a Post- 
office known as Boston Corner. The people be- 
long indeed to Massachusetts and to Berkshire 
county ; but they cannot enter any other part of 
Massachusetts without first passing into New 
York ; and, if they go the southern route, into 
Connecticut also. ey are without any in- 
corporation; they vote nowhere, and pay no 
taxes; and have no magistrates. A singular 
pan oe em of things in a portion of the old Bay 

tate ! 

E. C. Benepict, Esq., referred to a letter 
from J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., stating on his 
authority that the name “ Horicon,” applied to 
the water known as Lake George, was a fanci- 
ful appellation bestowed upon it by Mr. Cooper 
himself, in one of his works; and not, as 
sometimes asserted, the original Indian name. 


Mr. Bropueap said that, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, he would venture to 


‘ detain the Society for a few minutes, with 


some observations suggested by Mr. Benedict's 
remarks. He was well aware of Mr. Cooper’s 
letter respecting the name of Lake Horikan as 
applied to Lake George ; and he believed that 
the statements in that letter had been substan- 
tially repeated by Mr. Cooper, in a note to the 
recent edition of his “ Last of the Mohicans.” 
He had himself had several interesting con- 
versations with Mr. Cooper on this subject ; 
and he certainly thought that there was much 
more authority in favor of the name of Horikan 
than Mr. Cooper had claimed, or referred to. 
He did not mean to affirm that there was con- 
clusive evidence that the aboriginal name of the 
Lake was Horikan; but he begged leave to 
state one or two facts on the subject, so that 
the members of the Society and the public 
might form their own opinions for them- 
selves. 

Adrian Block, the Dutch navigator who dis- 
covered and first sailed up the Connecticut 
River inthe year 1614, states, in his journal 
as preserved by the historian De Laet, that at 
the upper part of that river, and “within the 
land,” there lived at that time a nation of sa- 
vages who were called “ Hvrikans,” and that 
they were accustomed to navigate the river in 
canoes made of birch bark. Neither Block 
nor De Laet, however, fixes the locality more 
definitely than by the phrase, “ within the land,” 
by whieh was probably meant the region to 
the west, or inland of Bellows Falls. In Van- 
derdonk’s map of New Netherland, of 1655, 
the Horikans are marked as inhabiting that 
region. Ona larger and more complete map 
of New Netherland, published by Montanus, 
a few years priv vs the Horikans are laid 
down as occupying the country about Bellows 
Falls, and as far as the mountainous region 
adjoining the southern extremity of the “ La- 
cus Iricoisiensis.” This was the lake now known 
as Lake George, and which, together with the 
larger Lake Champlain, the French first called 
“ Le Lac des Iroquois.” It is, of course, well 
known that Champlain discovered the lake 
which now bears his name, in the summer of 





1609; about twe months before Hudson first 
ascended our river. Champlain, however, not 
only discovered the larger lake, but he also 
passed along the outlet at Ticonderoga, and 
explored Lake George. Upon the waters of 
this lake, and not, as is generally supposed 
upon Lake Champlain, was the first Indian 
blood shed by Europeans within the present 
limits of this State. A careful examination of 
ya om te own journal had convinced him 
(Mr. Brodhead) that the battle was fought on 
the shores of Lake George, and not Lake 
Champlain. The place is stated to have been 
in “ 43 degrees and some minutes of latitude,” 
which is nearly that of the present village of 
Caldwells ; perhaps near the mouldering ruins 
of Fort William Henry. The lake, however, 
from the singular purity of its waters—so 
typical of the sacred rite of baptism—was 
soon generally known among the French as 
“Le du Saint Sacrement.” This name it 
continued to bear for more than a century. 
The present name of “ Lake George” was not 
"hes to it until 1755, when Dieskau was de- 
eated by Johnson, on its banks. The evi- 
dence of this is contained in one of the Docu- 
ments which he (Mr. Brodhead) found in the 
Archives at London. In a letter from General 
Johnson to the English Board of Trade, dated 
in September, 1755, he says that the French 
had called the lake Saint Saecrement, “but I 
have given it the name of Lake George, not 
only in honor of his Majesty, but to ascertain 
his undoubted dominion here.” This syco- 
phancy had its prompt reward. Within two 
months George II. created Sir William Johnson 
a Baronet. 

Now, without intending to affirm that the 
aboriginal name of the lake was proved to be 
“ Horikan,” he (Mr. Brodhead) thought that 
the theory was at least plausible, that the 
tribe of "etians which inhabited its neigh- 
borhood, either derived their own name from 
the lake, or gave their own name to the lake. 
He had no information or knowledge of the 
actual etymology of the word Horikan; but 
that was a point worthy the attention of the 
antiquarians of the State. At any rate, it is 
certain that the name is the name of one of 
the aboriginal tribes of New Netherland. 
That tribe is certainly known to have inhabited 
the neighborhood of the lake. The name 
Horikan, itself, is sonorous, and nd, and 
suggestive. The name of Lake George, on 
the other hand, is suggestive, it is true, but 
suggestive only of the former dominion of an 
unwise king, and of the sycophancy of his 
colonial officer. The reasons which prompted 
the British General in 1755, to give a new 
name to the lake, should not, certainly, pre- 
vail at this day, and prevent the restoration, by 
an act of the legislature, of one of the most 
beautiful and sonorous of our aboriginal ap- 
pellatives. The name of Saint Sacrement is 
suggestive of the holy rites of religion; the 
name of George is suggestive of our former co- 
lonial subjugation to an unworthy king; the 
name of HorrKan is suggestive of those ancient 
lords of the land, who roamed in undisputed 
right over their own glorious mountain tops, 
and paddled their canoes over their own limpid 
lakes, long before the foot of the first invading 
European pressed their shores. Let us do 
tardy justice to the ancient red man’s decay- 
ing memory. Let the Legislature of our State 
formally affix the red man’s aboriginal name 
to the red man’s most beautiful lake. 

After the usual vote of thanks, &c., the So- 
ciety adjourned. 

The Forty-sixth Anniversary Meeting 
of the Society was celebrated on the 19th, 
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by the usual exercises, in the Universit, 

hapel. The address was delivered by 
the Honorable W. W. Campbell, his topic 
being “ The Progress of Historical Resear} 
in the United States in the last Twenty-five 


»| Years.” This was followed mene perti- 


nent remarks from the Rev. Dr. Bethune. Ay, 
abstract of these proceedings will appear jp 
our next. 





REVIEWS. 


The Adventures of David Copperfield the 
Younger. By Charles Dickens. Putnam: 
Burgess ; Lea & Blanchard. 


Mr. Dickens may well describe Copperfield, as 
he does in the preface to this bulky volume, as 
a long design, and speak of the “ separation 
from many companions,” “ acrowd of the crea. 
tures of his brain.” The description is only too 
reserved, The personages of this book alone 
are an overwhelming multitude, an army and 
almost countless pepnetes by themselves; 
and the design is altogether too comprehensive 
to be thought of and grasped at once. Al 
- can be oo to a canvas so wide and 
thron is that a general purpose of some 
kind is observable that the characters are 
sustained with a certain consistency, and are 
not grossly in conflict with each other. These 
conditions Mr. Dickens in general observes 
with a noticeable fidelity; but a work of such 
extent as te be beyond the power of any 
reader, of whatever speed of finger and eye. 
sight, to dispatch in one, two, or three reason- 
able sittings, cannot expect to make, as a 
whole, a clear and definite impression. It would 
be unjust to undertake its examination asa work 
of art, in reference to its immediate effect. 
This the writer, by his own adopted mode of 
publication, puts for the time beyond our pow- 
er, for the author of “ Copperfiel ” is so abso- 
lutely one of the necessaries of daily life, that 
whether we will or not, as he writes we must 
read, number by number. Hereafter, when 
time has somewhat dimmed our first impres- 
sions, and we can return to its perusal, we 
will be in a safer mood to judge the work in 
its completeness. Meanwhile, the author is so 
vivid and constant in the exercise of his active 
genius, that there is scarcely a there 
are certainly very few chapters in the entire 
twenty numbers, which do not display and illus 
trate his peculiar qualities. In the selection of 
a hero he has been governed by a principle in 
common operation with writers of fiction, a 
necessity which does not seem to be under 
stood and allowed for by critics and readers. 
David Copperfield, the sponsor of the work, is 
not at all as clearly defined as many of the sub- 
ordinate characters. He ean be scarcely said 
to have any character. He is a convenience 


and medium, through whom we are made 
acquainted with the others. If he had been 
presented as a person of strong traits, deter- 
mined will, and unmistakable bi of cha- 
racter, it is clear that the progress would be 
frequently en or compelled to bend to 


his overruling influence. He is made soft, 
easy, Borges and of so commonplace and 
general a constitution, that all scenes and cir- 
cumstances are possible to him, and he is not 
likely, in any event, to interpose an obstacle to 
any new turn of affairs which the novelist’s con- 
venience or the current of the story may re- 
quire. Another general consideration which pre- 
sents ne a = as in et odes — 
writings of this ¢ is wo ing—the pe- 
culiar nomenclature of the ccune personages 
This is often objected to as outré and unnatu- 
ral. The critic should, however, remember, 
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SS 
that a practice so constant, which is indulged 
in by all the chief writers in this department, 
Fielding, Smollett, Scott, and others, must have 
its foundation in nature, with which they were 
not entirely unacquainted. ‘The names, singular 
as they may seem, at first sight, have a purpose 
in their very singularity, to awaken, wherever 
they are mirthful associations, and 
to strike the key-note of strange and fantastic 
humors of which they are intended to be the 
exponents. The practice, it is true, may be 
pushed too far, but the principle is an honest 
one. Another peculiarity, obvious to an ex- 
traordinary degree, in every one of the writings 
of Mr. Dickens, is the pains-taking and unin- 
termitted minuteness of observation and de- 
scription of external peculiarities of look, dress, 
and action. This marks his station among 
delineators of human nature, and fixes him in 
the Flemish School of Painters of Life. 
Other traits may be, and are, from time to 
time, displayed with unmistakable success: 
bat this is so constant, general, and, taken al- 
together, covers so large a space in his works 
as to now be seen to be his chief characteristic, 
and that on which his final claim to distinction 
must be adjudged. In Mr. Dickens there is no 
character, we think, however casually intro- 
duced, of whom we are not informed as to a 
personal peculiarity. In contrast with this 
habit, we have, in Shakspeare, as its highest 
representative, so far as we can at present re- 
member, not a single description of dress, per- 
son, or demeanor: such as we find in every 
page of the modern novelist. In the one, the 
poet is everywhere paramount, merging the 
particular in the general: in the other, the 
observer foregoing a comprehensive effect to 
seize upon the immediate and the obvious. 
We therefore close one of the dramas (the re- 
lative power aside) of Shakspeare with a very 
different feeling from one of the novels of 
Dickens. Shakspeare has set our imagination 
at work, and we continue to think of Othello, 
Hamlet, Lear, long after we have shut the 
book, as existing, acting, meditating in scenes 
not defined recorded in the play. Mr. 
Dickens exhausts, so to speak, our entire in- 
terest on the spot: and we know his charac- 
tersno further than he has described them. 
From what we have now said, it is clearly not 
easy, nor is it necessary to enter upon an exa- 
wield of David Copperfield as a whole: 
almost any will illustrate, in this as in 
his other works, the quality (although not the 
sustained power) of his genius. 

Asa study for our readers, in which they 
can trace out for themselves these distinguish- 
ps Ag esgic we lay before them parts of 

a dozen continuous pages: it is too curi- 
ous an illustration of the author’s settled habit 
of proceeding, to be neglected :— 

“ [ was vlending it with the deathbed of the late 
Mr. Barkis, and was driving out with the tide to- 
wards the distance at which Ham had looked so 
singularly in the morning, when I was recalled 
from my wanderings by a knock at the door. 
There was a knocker upon the door, but it was not 
that which made the sound. The tap was from a 
hand, and low down upon the door, as if it were 
given by a child. 

“Tt made me start as much as if it had been the 
knock of a footman to a person of distinction. I 
opened the door ; and at first looked down, to my 
amazement, on nothing but a great umbrella that 
appeared to be walking about of itself. But pre- 
sently I discovered underneath it, Miss Mowcher. 

* * * * * 


“ She motioned to me, with her short right arm, 
to shut the umbrella for her ; and passing me hur- 
tiedly, went into the kitchen. When I had closed 





hand, I found her sitting on the corner of the fen- 
der—it was a low iron one, with two flat bars at 
top to stand plates upon—in the shadow of the 
boiler, swaying herself backwards and forwards, 
and chafing her hands upon her knees like a per- 
son in pain. 

“ Quite alarmed at being the only recipient of 
this untimely visit, and the only spectator of this 
portentous behavior, I exclaimed again : ‘ Pray tell 
oy Miss Mowcher, what is the matter! are you 
ill? 

“« My dear young soul, returned Miss Mow- 
cher, squeezing her hands upon her heart one 
over the other. ‘1 amill here, I amvery ill. To 
think that it should come to this, when I might 
have known it and perhaps prevented it, if I 
hadn’t been a thoughtless fool !’ 

“ Again her large bonnet (very disproportionate 
to her figure) went backwards and forwards, in her 
swaying of her little body to and fro ; while a most 
gigantic bonnet rocked, in unison with it, upon the 
wall, 

* + * » + 


“ The great bonnet on Miss Mowcher’s head, 
and the greater bonnet on the wall, began to go 
backwards and forwards again when she asked 
this question. 

“ I remembered very well what she referred to, 
having had it in my thoughts many times that day. 
I told her so. 

“« May the Father of all Evil confound him, 
said the little woman, holding up her forefinger be- 
tween me and her sparkling eyes, ‘ and ten times 
more confound that wicked servant ; but I believed 
it was you who had a boyish passion for her ?” 

“<«TY T repeated. 

««Child, child! In the name of blind ill-for- 
tune,’ cried Miss Mowcher, wringing her hands 
impatiently, as she went to and fro again upon the 
fender, ‘ why did you praise her so, and blush, and 
look disturbed 1’ 

“TI could not conceal from myself that I had 
done this, though for a reason very different from 
her supposition. 

“« What did I know? said Miss Mowcher, 
taking out her handkerchief again, and giving one 
little stamp on the ground whenever, at short 
intervals, she applied it to her eyes with both 
hands at once. 

. * * * * 


« «© Now, mind "’ she exclaimed, turning back on 
her way to the door, and looking shrewdly at me, 
with her forefinger up again. ‘I have some 
reason to suspect, from what I have heard—my 
ears are always open ; I can’t afford to spare what 
powers I have—that they are gone abroad. But 
if ever they return, if ever any one of them re- 
turns, while I am alive, I am more likely than an- 
other, going about as I do, to find it out soon. 
Whatever I know, you shall know. If ever I can 
do anything to serve the poor betrayed girl, I will 
do it faithfully, please Heaven! And Littimer 
had better have a bloodhound at his back, than 
little Mowcher ” 

“I placed implicit faith in this last statement, 
when I marked the look with which it was aceom- 
panied. 

«« Trust me no more, but trust me no less, than 
you would trust a full sized woman, said the little 
creature, touching me appealingly on the wrist. 
‘If ever you see me again, unlike what I am now, 
and like what I was when you first saw me, ob- 
serve what company I amin. Call to mind that 
I am a very helpless and defenceless little thing. 
Think of me at home with my brother like myself, 
and sister like myself, when my day’s work is done. 
Perhaps you wont, then, be very hard upon me, or 
surprised if I can be distressed and serious. Good 
night 

er gave Miss Mowcher my hand, with a very 
different opinion of her from that which I had 
hitherto entertained, and opened the door to let her 
out. It was not a trifling business to get the great 
umbrella up, and properly balanced in her grasp ; 
but at last I successfully accomplished this, and 
saw it go bobbing down the street through the 





rain, without the least appearance of having any- 
body underneath it, except when a heavier fall 
than usual from some overcharged water-spout 
sent it toppling over, on one side, and discovered 
Miss Mowcher struggling violently to get it right. 
After making ene or two sallies to her relief, 
which were rendered futile by the umbrella’s hop- 
ping on again, like an immense bird, before I could 
reach it, I came in, went to bed, and slept till 
morning.” 





Alion Locke, Tailor and Poet; an Autobio- 
graphy. Harpers. 


Taitor and Poet is an odd combination for 
every-day life: it looks still stranger on the 
title-page of a work of fiction. But the no- 
velists nowadays are not afraid of surprisin 
us. A short time ago the “last new novel 
was looked upon as a link in a sequence, re- 
lated to its predecessors of the same family 
almost as much as this month’s magazine is to 
last month’s. To English eyes it presented 
itself invariably in three volumes, post octavo, 
of aristocratic slimness and whiteness of com- 
plexion; to our own it wore an unchangin 
working man’s dress of brown, none too pe | 
for dog’s ears and rough handling. The same 
uniformity of outer characterized the inner 
man. e expected to find the same knights 
and castles, or Sir Charleses and Belgravian 
saloons, as the work treated of ancient or 
modern life. We do not say this was always 
the case ; the succession of novelists in English 
literature has been of too uninterrupted bril- 
lianey for such a statement to be true ; but we 
are speaking of our conventional ideas, of the 
impression of the common aggregate, not the 
brilliant exception. 

This uniformity was especially remarkable 
in the works of new or of anonymous authors, 
They followed the literary fashions of the 
day as implicitly as they followed the cut of 
the coat or the pantaloon stripe uppermost in 
public favor. The reason was evident. They 
wrote to amuse, and readers bought to be 
amused. The book was despatched by both 
like the last new farce of the play-house, with- 
out further care for futurity than that of se- 
curing a future welcome by a present favora- 
ble impression. Of late novel writers have 
had deeper aims. The novel is now almost 
recognised with the newspaper and the pam- 
phiet as a legitimate mode of influencing 
public opinion, an indispensable organ in the 
discussion of any party question or set of 
opinions. As yet it has been carried further 
in the diseussion of religious matters than any 
other. We have had “ Puseyite” and “ Evan- 
gelical,” Roman Catholic and Nonconformist, 
Cavalier and Roundhead, Virginian Planter 
and Plymouth Puritan, pitted against one ano- 
ther in tomes innumerable. 

D'Israeli was, we thjnk, the first to brin 
polities into novel writing. Bulwer has vagal 
on the same ground; but no one has as yet 
done so so decidedly (at least, on the popular 
side) as the author before us. 

Who would, a score or two of years bygone, 
have taken a tailor for a hero? Theodore 
Hook would have set all the aristocratic tables 
in a roar at the idea. It “would never have 
dene,” any more than Wordsworth’s Pedlar. 
He would either have been made the fraction 
of unital humanity of the farees, or have 
pointed the moral of a tale of industry result- 
ing in affluence, 8 la Hogarth’s Industry and 
Idleness. Even at the present day, without 
offence to the sartorial fraternity, it has a 
strange sound, Besides this, Alton Locke was 
announced to be a Chartist novel. What a 
piece of impudence it must haye appeared to 
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Major Pendennis at his club, and to other 
comfortable worshippers of the high and dry 
school! What an invasion of the comfort of 
their library chairs! Treason in a novel, Guy 
Faux in gentleman’s clothes, Weekly Dis- 
patch on hot-pressed paper. 

This political bearing has given the book 

ter prominence than it would otherwise 
ave obtained, but it has held its own in its 
elevated position, and has stood the fire of eri- 
ticism to which it has been subjected, very 
creditably. 

The book opens with the infancy of the 
hero, in a dreary atmosphere of poverty and 
ultra Calvinistie theology. The hero’s first 
step in life is from a starving home to the 
work-garret of a tailor. The death of his 
employer causes a modification of the esta- 
blishment, the successor preferring a showy 
shop-front, low prices, and advertising quack- 
ery, to the more quiet system heretofore pur- 
aued. The inevitable result of this is that the 
work must be done at home by the workman, 
and at far lower prices. 

The details of this matter are minutely and 
forcibly presented, and the reader, when he has 
finished them, will not feel disposed to pa- 
tronize cheap tailors. 

Alton Tae writes some poems, and through 
chanee circumstances is introduced into the 
family of a dean of the Church of England. 
He has also a glimpse of university life, 
through a visit to an undergraduate cousin at 
Cambridge. These scenes are depicted in a 
manner which shows the author as much at 
home in high as in low life. In spite of his 
Chartism, he gives us the same pleasant, quiet, 
comfortable deanery we are so familiar with 
in England, and the comfortable reality would 
continue the same, we imagine, were the 
Charter passed to-morrow. 

Alton returns from Cambridge, and the 
dean’s library and admiring auditors of his 
poems, to London destitution. He has aban- 
doned tailoring with a few resolute fellow- 
workmen, rather than submit to the constantly 
diminishing wages of the “sweating” system, 
the result of the cheap dandyism of “ gents.” 
He has, however, a friend in the keeper of a 
book-stall, an old Seot, dry of exterior as any 
of his worm-eaten folios, sadly out at elbows 
with the world, but with a heart large and 
liberal enough for the bestowal of millions. 
His establishment is well described. 

It is from his heterogeneous stores that 
Alton has derived his lite culture. His 
volume of poems appears, and is well received. 
His intercourse with the great, and the omis- 
sion of some of his more violent poems to 
please his friend the dean, weaken his hold in 
the Chartist gatherings, although he is as 
truly with the peoplg as ever. To show him- 
self unch , he volunteers to address a 
meeting of discontented laborers at D——, 
the cathedral town of the Dean. Some un- 
guarded words dropped by him at this meet- 
ing exasperate the starving, desperate auditors, 
and they proceed en masse to fire the hay- 
ricks and burns of a close-fisted farmer. Alton 
goes with them, and does all in his power to 
restrain the multitude, but in vain. The mis- 
chief is done, when a small force of mounted 
yeomanry appear, before whom the rioters 
se disperse, leaving their orator with a 
ew others in the hands of the law. 

The trial follows, and he is sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment. At the expiration 
of the term, the French revolution of 1848 
breaks out, followed by the Chartist demon- 
stration of the tenth of April. In common 
with the better class of his party, he foresees 





the failure of this project, from the absurd 
manner in which it is conducted. 

We have given but few steps in the narra- 
tive, jumping over many intervening ones, at 
a pace which, we fear, has made the reader 
seant of* breath, or left him with very vague 
ideas of the story. We may sam up the rest 
by saying that Alton passes through a violent 
typhus fever, in which he is attended by a 

y, one of his friends of the Deanery, now 
become a widow, a devoted daughter of the 
Church of England, who has surrendered all 
her time and talents and the avails of a large 
income to the wants of the sick and needy, 
and especially to those of her own sex, who, 
by the dread terror of impending starvation, 
have “stooped to folly.” Through her he 
learns that in Christianity alone is the true 
solution of his theories, the true liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, profaned by dema- 
gogues, to be found. 

is friend of the book-stall has, in the 
meantime, died of vexation and sorrow at the 
fatal blow to the people’s cause of the abortive 
movement of the tenth of April, and left a few 
scores of pounds to our hero, on condition of 
his expatriating himself with his comrade 
Crossthwayte for seven years to America. 
The advice is seconded by his patroness, and 
he sets sail for Texas, promising her to 
embody his adventures in a book form, as a 
contribution to the cause of progress, He 
accomplishes this task on ship-board. The 
written and the actual career end together. 
His constitution, shattered by early privations 
and hardships, is unable to recover from the 
effects of his disease, and, with a far-off 
glimpse of the coast of the New World before 
him, his spirit departs to an untried existence. 

Alton ke will not lack readers, and if 
these do not all become friends of the Charter, 
they cannot fail to think seriously awhile on 
the evils of their social system and to cast 
about for the remedy. e Charter must 
eventually be the law of the land in England, 
all of its dreaded six points are as common 
and unquestioned to us of America as the air 
we breathe, but no charter, no republic, no 
Fourierite dreams, will ever thoroughly eradi- 
eate these evils. “The poor ye have always 
with you,” said the Great Reformer, and with 
the poor must be always more or less of 
misery to be met and alleviated. Woe to us, 
as individuals and as nations, if we do not set 
our shoulders to the wheel and do what in us 
lieth for its amelioration ! 


Lyrics of Spain and Erin—By Edward 
Maturin, Author of “Montezuma,” “ Eva,” 
&e. Boston. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


We cannot easily understand why this volume 
has attracted so little notice from the press, 
for it certainly exhibits merits which entitle it 
to something more than an indifferent hearing. 
There is obvious throughout a fine sensibility 
to poetical impressions, a eommand of lai 
and measure by no means common, and a skill 
in their employment which make many of the 
pieces in the collection familiar from the first 
moment of their perusal. To our fancy the 
Spanish Ballads may safely challenge a com- 
renee with some of the best by Lockhart and 

facaulay. As a single vcucher for our parti- 
ality—of many--we quote three or four of 
the opening stanzas of one of the Irish Le- 
gends, from the other division of the 
volume :— 

THE SPIRIT-BRIDEGROOM. 


CLANAWLkY's towers are ruined and lone, 

Not a sound in her halis is heard, 
Save the grass as it waves o’er the mouldering stone, 
Or the ivy that mournfully answers the moan 

Of the ominous midnight bird. 











No longer the minstrels of old Tnnisfail 
Tune their harps at the festival board 

To the fair light of beauty, and chivalry’s tale, 

When the Red Brunch Knights in harness and maij 
Drank a pledge to Clanawley's proud lord; 

For the curse of a Spirit had been on those walls, 
Like the tem to smite and to slay ; 

And the shriek of the owt in het moss-eovered ha)|s 

And the echo that speaks from the stone as it falls, | 
Tells the tale of her long by-gone day— 

Oh! happy that day ; the last fair one that shone 
On those towers of stateliest pride ; 

For never saw morning a gladiier sun, 

Nor was bridegroom e’er gayer than he who had won 
Clanawley’s fair child for his bride. 





Celio. By G. G. Foster. Dewitt and Daven- 
port. “Celio” exhibits that talent for ready 
observation, sharp comment, and piquancy of 
style, for which Mr. Foster is well known. 
There are characters whom we would by no 
means select as associates, nor desire to encounter 
anywhere. They are, however, uniformly pre. 
sented for our contempt and censure, and not {or 
our approval. With many graphic scenes, ey. 
dently the fruit of actual observation, and severa| 
personages bearing the obvious ear-mark of rea! 
life, the narrative is vividly sustained ; and to 4! 
persons inclined to adopt the author as their guide 
through the mixed scenes of city life, “ Celio” 
will prove a curious study. That it cannot well 
be a dull one, all the previous compositions of the 
author, the city sketches of the Tribune, and els- 
where, are an ample guarantee. 

American Industry—Protection and Union: 
the Anniversary Address, delivered before the 
American Institute, Oct. 11, 1850, by Samuel 
Greene Arnold, Esq. We noticed at the time 
this favorable debut of Mr. Arnold before a Man- 
hattan audience, the foree of his delivery, and the 
interest given by his personal observations derived 
from travel. The Fair, in its new acceptation of 
an exhibition of wares, without sale, is made ow 
an American idea, and consequently the “ World's 
Industrial Fair” is, not very remotely, a Yankee 
invention. Americans, too, were found to be 
pretty generally distributed among the World's 
Operatives. “A few years since, the foreman of 
the largest machine shop in the world, at Man- 
chester, was a Rhode Islander, from Providence. 
The active head of the banking house in London, 
which has the most wide-spread correspondence in 
the world, is from Weymouth in Massachusetts; 
and the late leader of the branch in Liverpool, the 
lamented Gair, was from my native city (Provi- 
dence). The engineer of the only railroad in 
Russia, the late Major Whistler, was an officer in 
the American army ; and his successor, the scien- 
tific Brown, is from the shores of Lake Erie. The 
superintendent of Prussian manufactures was bom 
in Baltimore. The architect of the Turkish navy 
was a New York man, and his successor was o! 
Rhode Island extraction. And if we look to 
India, or our Southern Continent, we shall find 
our country fully represented in their merchants 
and engineers.” A few notes following up thes 
spirited allusions in detail would have been wel- 
come. Perhaps Mr. Arnold may yet supply them. 
The Address closes with some sharp remarks on the 
Tariff and Protectionist appeal, in which, however, 
we discover nothing ultra. 

Address at the Opening of the Exhibition of 
American Manufactures, by the Maryland [nsti- 
tute, Baltimore, Oct. 15, 1850. By Campbel! 
Morfit, Esq. Like the preceding, a review of the 
trophies honestly won by American mechanics, 
with a vindication from morals and history of the 
claims and worth of Labor, which is urged, not in 
the too frequent partial sense of the labor of the 
hands, but of the union of all industry—* nature's 
discord making nature’s peace.” 

An Address before the Literary Societies of 
Centre College, Ky., June 25, 1850. By Edward 
P. Humphrey. Louisville—This production 
marked by thought and a liberal interest in the 
affairs of the world. The author sees some 
steady gains in the progress of liberty in Centra! 
Europe in spite of the excesses of the mob or 

on the surface. The comparison of the 
present Legislative Assemblies, to the old English 








“delphia: A. Hart. A series of conversations 


Pay the Revolution sustains the high charac- 
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a 
Parliament, sure of a freer development, is a timely 


ion to the despairing. ‘ 
= Decline of Protestantism and its Cause. — 
A Lecture in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Nov. 10, 
1950, by the Most Rev. John Hughes, D.D., 
bishop of New ser eaten « Boathors. 
An authoritative copy ture delivered a 
pre since—the newspaper reports of which, 
with some similar advanced positions at home 
and abroad, have made this the topic of the day. 
Alleged “ self-destructive” qualities in Protes- 
tantism, which is a system of negatives compared 
with the positive teaching of the “ Church,” are 
the lecturer’s cause for a decline which he sees in 
certain infidelities of the day. Like the other 
productions of the author, it is written with spirit. 
The Issue of Modern Philosophic Thought. 
An oration before the Literary Societies of the 
University of Vermont, at Burlington, August 6, 
1850. By Rev. > bs gee Boston i 
Phillips, Sampson o.—In the eloquent an 
leat ated pieture of “the false idealism of 
the age” in this address, the Most Rev. John 
Hughes could find testimony to his picture of 
ultra Protestant tendencies, but our Burlington 
orator will not consent to leave the case thus. 
He sees in the present demand for a spiritual phi- 
losophy a very different thing from a sensual 
infidelity—even the voice of an age reconstructing 
for itself the trae problem of “a Christian realism” 
—a philosophy based on the inmost consciousness, 
a“ theologia pectoris.” He would, in the spirit 
of the strongest era of English literature, unite 
religion with life, “human with divine know- 
ledge.” A spirit of philosophic thought runs 
through this composition, not unworthy the disci- 
pleship of the late Dr. Marsh, to whose memory 
an eloquent tribute is rendered at the opening of 
the address. We commend the whole to the 
attention of our readers. 
The Ministry of the Beautiful. By Henry 
Jas. Slack, F.G S., of the Middle Temple. Phila- 


between an “ Edith” and “ Lyulph,” in a poetical 
style, on various topics of the natural and social 
world, the occasional vagueness and high-flown 
mystification of which, we presume, will be no 
bar to the popular acceptance of the young ladies 
who “ understand” Emerson. 

Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 
Edited by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. in 1. Boston: 
Gould and Lincola. A new edition of a work 
which should be on the shelf of every scholar and 
thinker of the present day, as a candid autobio- 
graphy, in the letters, of strong individual interest. 

Additional Memoirs of my Youth. By A. de 
Lamartine. . A-neat and cheap edition 
of the third instalment of the author’s Rousseau- 
and-water confessions, It is certainly very pretty 
reading, and when you come upon a description 
of a mountain or an old house, they are exquisite. 

Of the new Sertats, we have from Tallis & 
Co. parts 12-15 of the cheap illustrated edition of 
Don Quizote, with the numerous and forcible 
sketches of ‘Tony Johannot, the best popular edi- 
tion of this “ universal” work yet issued in this 
country ; also Nos. 8-12 of R. H. Horne’s Pic- 


Part 9 of Harper's Pictorial Field 
of this home book for all Americans, in its 


local events and their accessories. 


its 22d part, from the press of Wilkins, Carter & 
Co.,of Boston. Part 10. of Hueston’s Illustrated 
Domestic Bible enters upon the Poetical Books 
with Job and the Psalms. 

Scorr & Co.’s reprints of the Reviews for the 
quarter, the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and West- 
minster, with Blackwood for the month, have 
been issued at the earliest moment after reaching 
this country. They are all of unusual interest, 
and particularly in the American articles, Sir 
Roderick Murchison (?) in the Quarterly on the 
California Gold Deposits, Sir Francis Head’s (?) 
lively paper on Forms of Salutation, Croker’s 
Last Hours of Louis Philippe, Ford’s (7?) review 
of Ticknor: with the article on Lyell in the Edin- 
burgh, a delightful paper on Horace, with a relish 
of Macaulay,—the Foreign Literature of the 
Westminster. Blackwood continues Bulwer’s 
new novel, and has a spirited “cutting up” of 
Alton Locke. 

The American Tract Society has issued the 
Illustrated Christian Almanac for 1851. 








A PASSAGE FROM GOETHE’S IPHIGENIA. 
FROM A FORTHCOMING TRANSLATION OF THAT WORK 
BY PROF. ADLER. 


[Orestes had disclosed to the priestess his real name, 
which Pylades had befure advised him to conceal. Iphi- 
ge. too, lad endeavored to persuade him that she was 

is sister. But at the very moment of recognition, when 
she was about to fly to his arms, the Furies seize him, and 
he recoils in horror from her embrace He then raves 
until he sinks exhausted to the ground. The following 
scene exhibits him recovered tw a state of partial con- 
sciousness, but still fearfully agitated by frantic visions.) 

THIRD ACT.—SECOND SCENE. 
ORESTES. 

(Recovers from his stupefaction and rises.) 
Once more! Qh, reach me from the flood of 
Lethe 
The last cool cup of the reviving draught ! 
Soon shall my lite’s convulsive struggle be 
Washed from my bosom; noiseless shall my 
spirit, 
Surrendered to the source of sweet oblivion, 
Descend to you, ye shades, in mists eternal. 
The wandering outcast son of earth meets gladly 
Among your placid seats, sweet, blest repose. 
What whisperings do I hear in yonder boughs, 
What hurtling sound from yonder twilight issues? 
They come already the new guest to see ! 
Who is that band, which, like some princely house 
In festive hall assembled, thus rejoices ? 
Men, women, young and old, together walk 
In peaceful harmony ; the moving figures, 
Each other close resembling, godlike seem ! 
"Tis so! there are my ancestors! Thyestes 
With Atreus walks in converse intimate ; 
The boys in joyous sports around them run. 
And is there no more enmity between ye ? 
Did vengeance vanish with the light of life? 
Then am I welcome too ; I also may 
With this august procession mingle now. 
Welcome, my fathers! Orestes greets ye, 
Last of your race’s regal scions, 
What ye have sown once he now reaps: 
Laden with curses he hither descended ; 
But every burden is lighter here. 
Receive, oh, receive him into your circle ! 
Thee, Atreus, I honor, thee too, Thyestes : 
Here we are all from enmity free — 
Show me my father, whom I once only 
Beheld in my life! Art thou it, my father? 
Lead’st thou my mother so fair by thy side? 
Dares Clytemnestra her hand thee to reach ? 
Then may Orestes too venture approach, 
May too accost her: Lo, mother, thy son! 
Lo, here thy son! and bid him a welcome. 
On earth was ever in our house 
Greeting the certain signal of murder, 
And the high race of ancient Tantalus 
Hath festive joy beyond the night of death. 
Ye call: Be welcome! And receive me too! 
Oh! lead me then to my ancestral sire ! 
Where is the sire, that I may see him, 
That sacred head, the much-revered, 





sketches of 
Goodrich’s History of All Nations has reached 


That with the gods sat in council high ? 
Ye seem to stay, and to turn your face: 





What is this? Suffers the hero divine? 
Ah me! The powers omnipotent 
With brazen chains have riveted fast 
To ruthless torments the hero’s breast. 








MRS. KIRKLAND'S ENGLISH SKETCHES. 


{From a series of Papers, Descriptive of a Tour in Eng- 


- g last season, now publishing in Sartain’s Maga- 
zine 


ENGLISH COUNTRY LABORERS. 


Try to talk with one of them, and, as far as 
you can understand his barbarous jafgon, you 
will find him half machine, half savage ; train- 
ed to perform certain things for the benefit of 
his master, but as to the rest, a mere animal, 
mind and soul being out of reach, if not ex- 
tinct. A more stupid creature does not exist, 
even in Africa; but his employer, or rather 
owner, is a highly educated, and, perhaps, very 
elegant gentleman, spending his time and 
money in London, Paris, or Rome, showing 
the worki what a fine race peoples the little 
island, and passing for a fair specimen of its 
inhabitants! The argumeats brought up in 
excuse for this state of things are that there 
must be a servile class, or there can be no 
highly cultivated class; that the laborers are 
very happy, having enough food, and not 
knowing or caring for anything better than 
mere animal enjoyment, etc. It does not re- 
quire to be an enthusiast to look upon such 
reasoning with horror. Man insults his Maker 
when he dares, even in theory, to parcel out 
human destinies on such principles. If the 
theory were not as weak and shallow as it is 
wicked ; if it were indeed necessary to decide 
between the high cultivation of a few and the 
debasement of the many, and a general diffu- 
sion of advantages, which should place all 
upon a level, in point of intellectual light, what 
we know of the character and laws of the 
eternal Providence, would bind us to relin- 
quish the effort at partialism, and to offer to 
every individual soul the knowledge necessary 
for the development of whatever natural 
powers he might possess. The gift of an 
immortal soul is man’s ticket of admission to 
whatever earth or heaven affords of good; and 
the effort to bring that soul to its highest capa- 
bility, the duty of each man to himself and his 
neighbor. To climb to eminence M fener 
stepping-stones of as many human beings as 
may be necessary,—and to turn them into 
stones for the purpose,—what a plan! 


DYMOND, THE ESSAYIST. 


We were more disposed, at Exeter, to pay 
our respects at the shrine of this uncanonized 
saint than at any other ; and we sought out the 
survivors of his family, that we might at least 
tell them how highly Dymond’s Essays, in- 
cluding his Essay on War, are esteemed in 
America. We found his brother, who is 
among the most esteemed and trusted citizens 
of Exeter, surrounded by his family, consist- 
ing of his wife and six daugiters—two sons 
being absent. We were glad to hear there 
were sons to keep up the honored name; for 
the moralist’s only son died soon after his 
father. A daughter survives, who is married, 
and living near London. We. were received 
with great friendliness, and found our host 
well informed as to American affairs, and in- 
terested in all our great questions, as, indeed, 
all intelligent English people are. They could 
tell us but little of the deceased brother, for 
his virtue was of that kind which is rather felt 
than deseribed—it consisted rather in perfec- 
tion of character than in striking ; as 
much in enduring as in . He suf- 
ferod much ; and for two years before his death, 





was prohibited from speaking. A life of 
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silence to one who was full of thought, must 


have been hard! Yet how he profited by it! | b 


A certain gardener has discovered that to cut 
a ring of bark from a fine branch loaded with 
fruit, so as to stop the circulation, is the way 
to ripen the fruit suddenly, and bring it to 
great perfection; but the limb dies immedi- 
ately after it has done its work. So did 
Dymond after his two years of silence, and the 
production of his essays. To have done one’s 
work at thirty-twe, is much ;—how many leave 
it unfinished at four-score ! 
We can vouch for this sketch of 


GEORGE HERBERT'S BEMERTON. 


Bemerton church might stand in the state 
drawing-room at Wilton House, steeple and 
all, with a twin by its side,—at least the 
housekeeper said the room was a double cube 
of thirty feet, and the church does not look 
half as large, or near as high. It is indeed the 
smallest of churches, and everything-about it, 
within and without, is as plain as when George 
Herbert officiated there, though it has been re- 
paired at least once since his time, and the 
wooden part is not the same. It was not the 
fashion in those days for ministers to be called 
to other parishes as soon as they were found 
to be useful in their own; and the good man 
and sweet poet lived and died here, content 
and quiet as any nobody. We were kindly 
allowed to see the parsonage, too,—a thatched 
cottage, but within a charming little residence, 
not so stately as the Bishop’s pos but with 
much elegance of its own, and a bay window, 
a lAnglaise, looking out upon a great lovely 
lawn, that slopes down to the river, bordered 
with flower-beds, and sereened at the bottom 
by hazels and chestnuts, The lawn would 
probably contain the whole of Bemerton, 
which is the oddest little bunch of thatches 
that can be, like a toy village made for some 
fancy fair, and peopled by just such grotesque 
old men, women, and bumpkins, as young (and 
elderly) ladies make out of beeswax, card, and 
rags, with Madeira-nut faces, for the inhabit- 
ants of such villages. 


A CALL FOR JOHN MURRAY. 

On our return to the White Hart, Salisbury, 
we prepared for departure, and ordered the bill, 
which was presented and paid, with many 


all was over, the landlady said, “ Five shillings 
for the coachman, if you please.” Five shil- 


lings! and after all our precautions against | 


surprise of this kind. 


“ But did we not expressly agree upon the | 


cost of the excursion ? 
“ For the carriage, but not for the driver.” 
“ Nothing was said about the driver.” 


been to us without a driver ?” 


“Oh, it’s always customary to pay the driver | 


—it’s an English custom.” 


liberty to remark that it was a very dishonest 
custom,—not much to the landlady’s satisfac- 
tion. After this demand was paid, a rough- 
looking fellow came scraping into the room. 
“ Carriage, if you please.” 

“What! more carriage! What now?” 

“I washed the carriage, if you please.” 

So he was paid for washing the iage. 
As we were nearing the front door, an indi. 
vidual in a red jacket presented himself. 

“ Boots, if you please.” 

9 But, Boots, we have had nothing to do with 

ou! 

But, Boots was nevertheless to be paid for 
doing nothing, and our only resource was to 
hurry away as fast as possible, lest all our 





1 | wondered, the meek daughter of the 
“But of what use would your carriage haye | by supplying, here and there, by a well placed 
0 


| talking in a low, gent 
Whereupon one of the company took the 
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money should be left at the White Hart, Salis- 
ury. 

It is certainly never worth while to make a 
fuss to the loss of one’s temper about these 
thi but it seems none the less incumbent 
on the traveller to protest against them on the 
spot, since it is only by the force of public 
opinion that they can ever be rectified. We 
took pains to explain to the mistress of this 
hotel, who seemed a decent woman enough, 
that it was not the amount, but the manner, of 
her charges, that displeased us; that if she 
had chosen to make her bill much larger, we 
should have paid it as a matter of course. 
What we said was evidently not without its 
effect, and we may hope to have done some- 
thing towards a more honorable treatment of 
future travellers. The best remedy for all 
these abuses, however, will be a Murray for 
England, if it ever comes, after many years of 
promise. A good guide-book in the hand of 
the traveller, is the very best protection against 
imposition and ill-usage of every kind at hotels. 
Travelling on the continent has become delight- 
ful, under Murray’s auspices; every hotel- 
keeper a ty t his living depends upon 
the reputation he may earn with the public. 
It rosea Aap to be ty whether 
Murray wi as impartial free-spoken 
with ts to England as elsewhere. Per- 
haps an American guide-book for England 
would be better than any other, and the field is 
quite open, for Black’s is not much better than 
none at all. 





THE DAUGHTER OF JEAN PAUL. - 
[From Germania, its Courts, Camps, and People, just 
published in London.) 
Txat evening was spent at the Baroness de 
Frauenhofen’s, one of the most capable judges 
of literature in Munich. “I must introduce 
ou,” said she, “ to the daughter of Jean Paul.” 
almost bounded from my chair. “Madame 
Forster,” said the baroness; and I saw before 
me the last remaining child of him, the off- 
spring of whose fancy had been my compa- 
nions from earliest youth. Later, Madame 
Forster did us the honor to we would 
an evening in her house. What an evening! 


/Tales were told of the enchanter himself, 
domestic household tales of his simple and se- 


_elnded life; relies were shown that he had le 
smiles and bows from those concerned. When | . sihipag ° ft, 


unknowing their value; boxes full of papers, 


_ yellowed, nay, browned, by time, were opened 


to our eager eyes; they were manuscripts! 
his manuscripts, full of the perfume, yet unex- 
haled, of his genius ; and it was thus given me 
to commune with Jean Paul himself, and seize, 
with the bloom yet on them, the ripe fruits of 
his faney. Whilst I read, and pe ato and 
t sat 


ervation, the want of connexion between 
; and now and then 
mother’s tones to a 
baby of some eighteen months or two years. 
Her baby! a pale, supernaturally bright-eyed 
creature, whose shining orbs reflected the fire 
of its grandfather’s eyes, as they gleamed from 
the wall opposite to us, out of the only por- 
trait that could ever have been like him. To- 
wards nine o’clock a fair-haired young man, 
little more than a boy, made his appearance. 
He was Professor Forster's adopted son. 
Upon being requested to open the piano he 
modestly complied, and two hours were passed 
in listening to Mendelssohn’s melodies, as a 
German alone can interpret them. “ Wilhelm 
came to me one day, years ago,” said M. Férs- 
ter; “he had neither father nor mother, nor 
money; but he had a ; talent for music. 
I adopted him atid had him instructed ; and,” 


certain isolated 





[Nov 30. 


added the excellent and amiable man, so wor. 
thy to be the son-in-law of Jean Paul, «he has 
been ever sinee a blessing to my house.” P;,. 
fessor Forster is not a rich man, and has seve. 
ral children of his own. That is the onjy 
comment I shall presume to make; but | wij 
add, that there are some evenings spent away 
from one’s own fireside which make one rathe, 
worse, and some which make one far better 
than one was. The evening I spent at M:- 
dame Féorster’s was of the latter kind. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


Tuis institution has now, we believe, made » 
its hand for the ap hing distribution of the 
year on the 20th ember. A review of the 
walls of its exhibition rooms and its portfolios 
of engravings puts forth satisfactory claims for 
its usual brilliant support. A characteristic 
feature of the Administration for the present 
year, is the increase of the certain return to 
each subscriber, and the consequent independ. 
ence of the institution for its support upon the 
questionable (but, to some extent, necessary) 
lottery principle. A large number of sub. 
seribers rapidly lower the first cost of an ex. 
pensive engraving, of which copies may le 
taken ad libitum. This low average of pro. 
duction has been taken advantage of; and 
the result is that no less than six costly line 
engravings, executed by our best engravers, 
from the chosen pictures of our best artists, 
will be furnished to subscribers. These include 
the large print of the year, which will, we 
think, prove the most acceptable ever issued 
by the Art-Union. It is from one of the best 
works of Leslie, an original in the possession 
of Mr. Philip Hone—the scene from the Merry 
Wives of Windsor; in which Justice Shallow 
eggs on the sheepishness and gaucherie of 
Slender, two capital figures of age and rusti. 
city happily set off against the budding 
womanly beauty and conscious indifference of 
“sweet Anne Page,” who can pick hearts to 
jieces as she does the rosebud in her hand. 
e composition, character, and accessories 
(substantial parts of Leslie’s pictures) are very 
successfully brought out by Mr. Burt, the en- 
graver, of whose work proofs in an advanced 
stage may now be seen at the Gallery. The 
other line engravings, a series of five, are all 
of them from popular favorites. Woodville’s 
capital western interior, the “Card Players,” 
numbers its admirers by thousands. All fre- 
quenters of the gallery have been familiar with 
it. Edmonds’s “ New Scholar” has the health- 
ful tone and feeling of all his productions, 
and an Irvi ue humor which renders it 
suitable com 7 > the “ — ee owes 
is nted in his Puritan “ Im reaker,” 
a characteristic specimen of his ori For 
landscape, there -is Durand’s “ Dover Plains ;” 
and to keep up a favorite association of this 
Institution with the reputation of Cole, we 
have an engraving (by Smillie, whose “ Youth” 
was distributed last year) of that artist’s exqui- 
site Dream of ia—one of the richest, in 
color and imagination, of his works; the 
original of aiere hangs on the walls, the 
most valuable work to fall to lot of any 
subscriber at the coming distribution. These 
engravings are certainties. The collection of 
paintings, over four hundred in number, also 
includes the works of Durand, a delicate 
“Summer Afternoon,” the composition after 
Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis,” several pes by 
Huntington, excellent specimens of Church and 
Kensett, a rare Woodville, “ The Spirit of “76 
and ’48,” some of Hicks’s vigorous Italian pro- 
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a picturesque Leutze, a work of 
tales, with a story behind it, and 


majesty summons to the rescue of a lovelorn 
knight, ina difficulty, his brawny men, pieces: 
the rock they shoulder up—a narrative gal- 


— pieces of Ranney and 
re He representation of Gignoux, 


advancing 
~~ know well where Art-Union efforts 
begin and end, and are not disposed to over-' 
rate their effects ; but the American Art-Unieon, | 
at the present time, we believe to be rendering 
a desirable service to American Art and Ame- | 
rican Taste. It is working in the right direc- | 
tion, and never was better worthy of support | 


than in the present season. | 
Details of Gothic Architecture, Measured and 
Drawn from Existing Examples. By J. K. Col- 

ling, Architect. Parts 1 and 2. Philadelphia : | 
Peterson. This work is by the author of the) 
“Gothic Ornaments,” recently completed in Eng- 

land, and received with favor. Its design is to | 
present “such features of the remains of Eccle- | 


{ 


siastical Architecture as have not been published | 
or fully developed in works of the same character” | 
—illustrating moulded and friezed work rather | 
than foliated and sculptured. 

The plates of the parts before us contain fine | 
examples of doorways, niches, buttresses, win- | 
dows, &c., with details of their ornamental work, | 
on a large seale, from several parish churches in | 
England. There are also some beautiful exam- | 
ples of gable crosses and bell turrets, which may 
be studied with advantage by those wishing to 
erect small churches. 

The work is from the original English plates, 
being published simultaneously in this country, by 
R. &. Peterson, Philadelphia, and in England by 
D. Bogue. 








FINE ART GOSSIP. 


A specimen sheet of a forthcoming illustrated 
volume of the Poems of S. G. Goodrich has been 
distributed by Putnam. It promises a consider- 
able range of delicate artistic execution, in its 
tasteful wood cuts. 

Mr. Leutze is expected home the next month, 
bringing with him his great painting of “ Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware.” 

A portrait of Durand, drawn by Crehen, will 
form the next issue of Messrs. Goupil & Co.’s 
series of American Portraits. 

A portrait of Parodi, a companion piece to the 
Jenny Lind, is in preparation by the same house. 

Anew 5 soe, by Mount, uniform with “ the 
Power of Music” and “ Music is Contagious,” is 
Just ready by Goupil & Co. 

The “ Christas Remunérator,” of Scheffer, has 
been sold by Messrs. Goupil & Co., the owners, 
for 30,000 francs. 

Mr. Durand has just completed a large land- 
scape, a composition from the scenery of the 
Catskills. 

_ Mr. Kensett has returned to his studio, bring- 
ing with him some fine sketches of the scenery of 
the White Mountains. Among these the visitor 
will notice particularly a Study of Rocks, with 
the characteristic effects of this artist; a Mount 
Washington covered with snow, promising nobly 
on a larger canvas; a Landscape with a pool in 
the foreground, for which an order has been al- 
ready given. Mr. Casilear has also some studies 
the same region. 
_ At the University, also, Mr. Richards has an 
interior Forest Scene of large size, wood and 
Water in the foreground, looking through a vista 
to mountains beyond. 

Mr. Church’s studio is enriched with sketches 

from the coast of Maine of rock and beach 





The November Art-Journal (Geo. Virtue, 26 
John street) has an engraving of Jenny Lind 
from the bust recently purchased by Mr. Barnum, 
and in popular circulation by Durham, through 
the statuary porcelain of Messrs. Copeland. ‘The 
texture is well preserved, and the likeness is true 
to the life. The Vernon Gallery contributes “ The 
Peep o’ Day Boys’ Cabin,” after Wilkic, and a 
fine Wilson, “ Hadrian’s Villa.” Mrs. Hall re- 
turns to her “ Pilgrimages to English Shrines,” with 
a visit to the Grave of Edmund Burke. 


A new number of Brady’s “ Gallery of Illus- | 


trious Americans” is occupied with the Portrait 


of the best executed of the series, which appears 
steadily improving in body and finish, overcoming 
the superficial hardness of the daguerreotype. In 
this respect, and in general artistic execution, this 
portrait is highly successful. It is lithographed 
by Davignon, after the painting by Gambardella. 

Mr. Boker has concluded to add Lessing’s Pic- 
ture of the Martyrdom of Hass to his Collection 
of Paintings, without further delay, and the Dus- 
seldorf Gallery was, for this purpose, closed on 
Monday, 25th inst., until further notice. 

Some time since the Tabernacle was full of 
people who were to be gratified by the possession 
of a kind of,sixth sense, a miracle to be wrought 
by a M. Gouraud, a lively Frenchman, who was 
to accomplish the world in some great science of 
Memory. Classes were formed of great numbers, 
and initiation fees were liberally paid. It was 
a portentous wonder, which occupied the news- 
papers much as the Rochester Knockings did 
afterwards, and, we believe, was suppoited by 
pretty much the same persons. M. Gouraud was 
a man of ability, but what remains of his sys- 
tem? The memories of his disciples were at least 
strengthened on one point: they have not forgot- 
ten the fees paid to the master. Occasionally 
you will find, for remaining memorial, a stout, 
melancholy looking pamphlet, in a corner of the 
garret, labelled Mnemotechny. Another mira- 
cle, it seems, is now to be wrought in the Fine 
Arts. A Professor Richter from Berlin, with 
due conditions of secresy, “ respectfully announces 
that he has invented a new method of sketching, 
with facility and aceuracy, all objects, in one les- 
son, and to effect this, no previous knowledge of 
drawing whatever is necessary. Portraits, land- 
scapes, groups of flowers, interiors of saloons, 
churches, ruins, animals, etc., etc., may be drawn 
from Nature with the greatest facility and quick- 
ness. A Knowledge of the rules of perspective, 
and of light and shade, will at the same time be 
acquired ; as it likewise enables the pupil to 
color his sketches... . . This method has been 
found most useful by architects, engineers, and 
ladies, as the most difficult drawing can be reduced 
or enlarged on any scale, at the convenience of 
the pupil, without the aid of any instrument.” 
This is the kind of thing we have been long look- 
ing for to put down the Art-Union. A highly 
valuable and useful invention—terms, “for the 
one lesson necessary to understand perfectly the 
method ten dollars a pupil,’ &c. “ The asser- 
tion,” says the Home Journal (N. P. Willis), 
“ that one may learn this difficult art—be able to 
make a faultless drawing of anything, that is to 
say—in half an hour, seems chimerical, but it is 
nevertheless true. We listened incredulously— 
but sat down, and had it proved upon our own 
head and eye. We cannot explain it, because to 
do so would be an invasion of patent. [Ah! 
patent, then there is an instrument. But how a 
patent, if it is not publicly on record?] But we 
can say that it is an invention of exquisite simpli- 
eity, or rather half a dozen most ingenious inven- 
tions put to one use—a sort of Daguerreotype 
worked by the muscles instead of by light. Any 
child, or any old person, can learn it in an hour, 
and, afterwards, make admirable drawings of any- 
thing.” After this we may expect to chronicle in 
our next number the departure of Mr. Paul Dug- 
gan from the chair of “ Drawing” at the Free 
Academy, and to state that Mr. Redfield has 
melted down the plates of Chapman’s Perspective. 


A full-length portrait of Washington, by Stuart, 
is, we believe, the only painting in the Presiden- 
tial mansion. This, comments the Washington 
Republic, “ indicates one of two things very for- 
cibly: either the good taste that would dispense 
with all works of art rather than accept such as 
are inferior ; the second, the economy that would 
exclude all indiscriminately. It would gratify us 
to see each appropriate place graced by the mas- 
ter production of some American artist, purchased 

| at liberal and encouraging prices.” 

A correspondent of the London Atheneum 
gives a particular description, with high praise 


'and Biography of Channing. The former is one « for power, beauty, and dignity,” of Powers’s sta- 


tue of “ America” according to the present model, 

‘in which some alterations have recently been 
/made. “The figure is that of a robust young 
| female—not a Venus, rather more of a Diana,— 
typifying a youthful vigorous state. The expres- 
sion of the features is of a most noble and dig- 
nified order of beauty,—and the head is sur- 
rounded by a diadem, with thirteen stars. The 
left arm and hand are elevated, as if exhorting 
the people to trust in Heaven; while the right 
rests on the fasces which are crowned with bay 
leaves,—enforecing the precept that Union is 
Strength, and will be crowned with Victory. The 
left foot a little in advance of the other tramples 
on a sceptre with chains beneath it. The statue, 
which is half covered with drapery, will be 14 feet 
high. Powers is about to commence working it 
out in marble——and calculates that in fifteen 
months it will be ready for sending off.” 

The same “Correspondent” also speaks of 
another work of Powers, “a yet half developed 
statue of California.” 

The figure for the monument to Columbus at 
Genoa, assigned to the sculptor Santarelli of Flo- 
rence, has just been completed. It is a female 
seated with her left hand resting on a club, repre- 
senting “ La Forza,” and is one of a group of 
four female figures—“< La Scienza,” “La Pru- 
denza,” “ La Fide” being the others—accompany- 
ing a central statue of Columbus. 

The President of the French Republic has pre- 
sented to the Museum of the Louvre, David’s 
celebrated painting of Napoleon crossing the Alps. 

Mr. Charles Locke Eastlake has been elected 
President of the Royal Academy in the room of 
the late Sir Martin Archer Shee. Mr. Eastlake, 
besides his reputation as a painter, has a claim to 
the honors of literature for his translation ‘of 
“ Goethe’s Theory on Colors,” the “ Notes to 
Kugler,’ and the “ Materials for a History of 
Oil Painting.” 








MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 

At the Opera House, the last was an active 
week, including the production of Parisina, and 
the debat of Madame Fitz-James, in the ballet 
of Paquita. Of the opera we shall enter into 
further details in our next. Being produced 
on Friday, the last night of the Lind concerts, 
it was not so fully attended as it would have 
been. Signora Truffi always looks and acts 
well, notwithstanding all she has to contend 
against in an unmanageable voice. Signor 

orti has the of Ugo, Signor Rosi that of 
Ernesto, and Signor Beneventano is the Azzo, 
On Saturday evening the house was closely 
crowded in order to weleome Madame Fitz- 
James. Lucrezia omy was the opera of the 
night. Signora Parodi having somewhat re- 
covered from her cold, sang with more abandon 
than in the beginning of the week; she was 
rather more subdued in her acting of the first 
part, in our opinion an improvement ; she was 
warmly received, and repeatedly called before 
the curtain; a compliment she deserved, for 
the part of Lucrezia remains, to our thinking, 
her most effective solo. The debat of the 
Danseuse was decidedly successful, she 


pos- 
sesses both grace and aplomb; and in panto- 
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mime she is very excellent indeed. This ballet 
is repeated on Tuesday, with Signora Parodi 
in Norma. 

CONCERTS, &c. 
Accorp1ine to announcement, last week brought 
to a close the series of concerts at Tripler 
Hall, and already Mademoiselle Lind is on her 


way to other cities to repeat the triumphs she 


has enjoyed here. The programme for the 
last week, which, strange to say, was thrice 
repeated, proved to be one of the most popular 
of the season, no great compliment to the pub- 
lie, as it consisted almost wholly of ballads and 
the Swedish songs. But the audience were 


clearly interested, for each morceau met with 


an enthusiastic encore. Of the lady herself it 
must be stated, we never heard her to more 
advantage than during this week. Her voice 
seemed in its very highest condition, and she 
appeared full of spirits and animation. The 
effect upon her admirers was electric, and she 
leaves them, earnestly hoping for her return. 


There were or speculations and forebod- | his own excesses closed too soon; nor were the | 
s since, that the arrival of | stately dignity of Young, and the chivalrous grace 


ings a few mont 
Mademoiselle Lind would be sadly imimical 
to the advancement of music in this country. 
Not understanding, ourselves, how a .know- 
ledge of the good can ever be injurious, we 
never sympathized in those fears; but, on the 
other hand, we doubt if the art itself has gained 
much direct benefit by this lady’s visit. The 
national progress in music, like everything 


else, must be judged by the general degree of 


private and individual cultivation, and while 
that remains at a low ebb, nothing extraneous 
ean seriously ennoble the public taste. But 
an impulse has been given, and without doubt 
this is mach. At no period hitherto has music 
occupied so important a position in New York 
as at this moment. The coneerts which have 
just closed, have occupied universal attention ; 
we have an active and busy commencement to 
what promises to be our most brilliant Opera 
season; while other musical entertainments 
are announced on every hand, We do notan- 
ticipate much from the fature promenade con- 
certs to be given by Madame Bishop at the 
Tripler Hall. The arrangements, however are, 
we believe, not final. Saturday next, M. 
and Mad’me Doctor give an evening concert, as- 
sisted by Signora Truffi Benedetti. M. Doctor 
is said to be a pianist of great talent. 


— 








THE DRAMA. 


THERE cannot be a doubt that the overpower- 
ing presence of the Swedish singer has acted as 
a damper on all other classes of polite entertain- 
ments for the time. Although several of the 
city theatres may have been well attended, the 


restige was elsewhere; and not to be at 

ripler Hall on the Lind evenings has been, 
with amusement hunters, almost synonymous 
with not attending a public entertainment. 
And yet there has been no lack of attraction, 
which, now that the chief orb retires, will 
come out, and do its shining fairly. Mr. Bur- 
Tox gallantly fights the fight of legiitansy, in 
a revival of standard old comedies, in Cham- 
bers Street, with a resolute army of picked 


supporters. The Bowery still flies its gor-| 


ous flag of tragedy and melodrama. The 
ATIONAL has not forgotten, in its selection of 
pieces, the wants of the people. Nzsto rallies 
with the unconquerable Ravels. In the very 
noonday of the great excitement MareTzek 
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tropolitan pride, and marches on. And now is Miss Mary Howitt, daughter of William ‘a 
that the grand central chandelier has been Mrs. Mary Howitt. As an example of « the in. 
hoisted up out of sight by Barnum, we may dependent kind of life” two young ladies can Jead, 
hope to distinguish once more the ancient with perfect propriety and security, in “ the capita| 
lory of the numerous foot-lighis burning of Art,” we give their visit to the theatre. 
brig tly and cheerfully as ever. “Tt might strike you as strange that we ven. 
ot ture to concerts and theatres by ourselves ; by, 
DRAMATIC GossIP, &c. nothing is easier or more comfortable. We walk 
Two brilliant associations are revived by the quictiy:t0 -the yee yet pleasant sunshine. 
teal to herald Mr. M dy's f, y il The theatre looking so beautiful with its freseo- 
— gg Th ee Ae abe ys larewell Hainted pediment, all the square alive with a gay 
hichiy eaie “iati ie aminer thus commences & crowd streaming also theatrewards. We take our 
is ‘4 x re Nacadibe it Pay ee , ~— pring in » arene eee and having 
oS y-lour years since | thorou enjo ourselves, at the cost of one 
Mr. Hazlitt, writing in this journal, described, in shilling aa ineeeinn equally quietly and he 
language of eloquent and discriminating praise, the fortably walk home again. There is no crushing 
oo gto gad de ae od ry som of Bs ihe and —: no Aiea, A watermen 
e : r, Hazhtt had ‘not and hackney-coachmen. Two or three carriage 
the slightest hesitation’ in pronouncing him ‘by may be rei By their lamps shining out like on 
far the best tragic actor’ that had come out in his | glow-worms at the bottom of the flight of steps ; 
remembrance, with the exception of Mr. Kean.| but people who have carriages quietly get into 
John ——e so ae his a career in| them, and there is no stir and bustle ; and those 
;@ series Of larewell periormances; Kean was In| who have none wend their way home singly or in 
the first flush of the unexampled triumph which | groups; and the moon lights up that beautiful |i. 


tle square, with its palace-front, its theatre, its 
Pompeian-like post-office,* its quaint side of old 
shops; or the stars look down out of a deep blue, 
calm sky, and all is silence and poetry. 

«The other night we went with some acquaint- 
ance to the theatre in the An—the people’s theatre 





of Charles Kemble, the least powerful charms re- 
maining to the British stage. Amorfg these actors 
Mr. Macready took his place, nor has he since 
been required to vacate it. The interval has given 
us no new aspirant with a pretension to dispute it}—but not the one that you and I went to, and 
with him.” where I behaved so ill by laughing at a tragedy 
The Leader calls up a witness of equal, if not | instead of crying. No, this is quite a grand affair. 
higher authority :— It reminds one of a handsome steamboat cabin ; 
“In the year 1817, a German poet, a critic of |J85t about the same size, and gilt and decorated in 
the highest pretensions, whose appreciation of the same taste—or rather want of taste. All, 
Shakspeare few will doubt when we name him— | however, was very bright and fresh, and the act- 
Ludwig Tieck—came to England, and followed |'@& WS Very good. We laughed immensely. It 
with great interest and an unbiassed judgment the | ¥25 # little piece called ‘ ‘The Ground Floor and 
performances of Kemble, Kean, and Miss O'Neill, | the Second Floor ; or, the Freaks of Fortune. 
In one of the tragedies he notices—The Apostate You can imagine the sort of thing ; and how there 
—Macready played the villain, and Tieck says of | W°T® ‘Wo Stages, as it were, 80 that you saw what 
him :— His villain was so admirably represented, | W4° 8°ing on in two families at once. Of course, 
so vehement, truthful, and powerful a personation, | B¢ family was a very grand, and the other a very 
that, for the first time since I have been in Eng-| POF one. It was very droll in parts, and full of 
land, I felt myself recalled to the best days of un-English things, that particularly amused us. 
German acting. If the young man continues in There were two little children that acted beauti- 
this style he will go far” We remember, in a fully ; one a little girl, about ten, who acted a boy. 
conversation on actors we had with him in 1839, The way those children ran about the stage, ae 
his saying that Macready pleased him better than | P/ayed, and slapped each other, and plagued scaad 
Kemble or Kean.” mother, was the prettiest thing I ever saw. 


The Leader has this comment on the Kean = 


comparison :— FACTS AND OPINIONS 


. , 
We confess the comparison with Kean seems! 6, ::repaTURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
to us unfortunate: in general culture, careful DAY 


study, picturesqueness of costume, and what one : 
may call the domesticities of tragedy, Maeready | Tue “ cheap” business of the pamphlet reprints 
is as superior to Kean as he is inferior in passion, | of English books of merit has now found its way 
grandeur, and ideality, and the peculiar something | pretty generally into the bookstores of the old 
named genius. Kean had a lion-like grace, a| trade, which for a long time held out for the dig- 
lion-like intensity, which impressed the spectator in- | nity of ealf and sheep. Now you will see a dusty 
eflaceably. When he let himself loose upon the | counter plentifully daubed with blue, yellow, and 
storm of passion, he abandoned himself to it with- | dingy drab, ths paper outsides of a whity brown 
out reserve ; whatever he did well he did incom- | collection of frequently ill-assorted types within. 
parably. But he did many things ill. His ore| These are the novels of the day from Diekens to 
had alloy of the basest qualities. He was full of | Reynolds, aggravated to the eye by every device of 
trick, melodrame, and slovenly indifference to|bad engraving, Websterian spelling, and paper- 
those passages which did not admit of points,| making wretchedness. It is said that the regular 
Macready, on the contrary, plays parts as wholes | trade, by refusing at first to deal in this flimsy stuff, 
—neglects nothing, studies every gesture, and errs | have injured their own interests, dealers springing 
on the side of over-elaboration. Every one must | up to supply this form of literature who have di- 
admit Macready to be a remarkable actor, and| verted much of the old book custom. Amusing 
one to whom writers have always intrusted new | scenes sometimes occur over these counters, book- 
parts without misgiving. He has. been a favorite | sellers’ stalls of butchered authors. ‘There was for 
of the public for many years; and a sort of sad-| a long time a great run for Macaulay, taking the 
‘ness falls upon the mind when we think that this| form of a demand for the third number. “The 
is to be his last few weeks of triumph. We shall | work isn’t finished. When is the next number 
miss him when he is gone. Dramatic authors | coming out?” These were purchasers who had 
will miss him greatly. The stage, already so | invested twenty-five cents for a volume of “ The 
| poor in talent, cannot afford to lose him.” History of England,” and who probably, somehow 








“| A late number of Dickens’s Household Words 
ioe PL Parodi to the field, and blazons contains several pleasant sketches of the city of 
com ie ite Bes gt me ts. eco Munich, among them a notice or two of a play. 

’ on, Voul- | These itten b ] i 
dock, Davidge, the Gougenheims, Fredericks, ey sdoting ta tat tie lo eas Ga 


or other, entertain the opinion that the author is 
swindling them villanously in not keeping an en- 
gagement and “forking over” the remainder. 


* The exterior of this building is ornamented with 








a : studying painting in that city in company with a 
and Mrs. Abbot, holds up its head, in its me-| female friend. The young lady, ringgcins Melody 


paintings in fresco of classical groups of horses and cha- 
riots. —Eds. Lit. World. 
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story of the kind is an incident which | 
Bat ed tally in one of the most attractive book 
resorts“of Broadway, where the great Spirits of the 
Past frown from the shelves on the shilling ordi- 
nary below, of the mush-and-milk literature of 
the day. An English gentleman entered, pro- | 
duced his quarter, and demanded the pamphlet | 
edition of the Faery Queen. Spenser, he was. 
told, was not reprinted by or in this | 
style ;—but there was a very good English edition 
by Pickering. “{ want the shilling edition,” he | 








said, and went off in a hoff at the attempt of the | 


modern Aldus to cheat him out of a guinea. | 
« We havn't got the Faery Queen, sir, but here’s | 


Jack Shepard!” would in most cases have been | 


his answer; and on that text the reader may spin 
for himself his own historical homily of the two 
ages of Literature. 


Jenny Lind anecdotes are, as might be antici- 
pated, the staple gossip of the town ; and had we 
a Horace Walpole to perpetuate them, posterity 
would be the gainer of much fun and wisdom in 
the retrospect of 1850. One of these stories 
which everybody knows, has one or two social 
and general moralities weaved in with it, which 
puts it rather beyond the small talk of the hour. 
Si non e vero e ben trovato. On the arrival at 
her rooms of several lady visitors specially invited, 
Jenny sees a strange face among them, the owner 
of which had pushed a point of propriety—for the 
sake of the Lionne—in being present. In making 
the rounds of the chairs, the Queen of Song fell 
in with the adventurous unknown. “ What, 
madam, do you want?” “I have heard you 
sing and have come to see you.” “ Do you take 
me for a wild beast, that you come to see me ?” 
was the emphatic English of the indignant reply. 
The lady’s mortification finds vent in a flood of 
tears and an immediate movement for the door. 
Jenny locks it and pockets the key, and vainly 
seeks at the piano to sing away the mischief. 
“You shouldn’t mind it,” says Jenny, “I can’t 
be good always.” On talking the affair over 
with her friends, she asked how she had behaved, 
and was answered “ Very rudely.” “ That,’ she 
replied, “ is the first time I have heard anything 
but a compliment in America.” What would 
Mrs. Gore or the author of “ Jane Eyre” give for 
a scene like this ? 


A suburban Italian villa, the grounds illuminated 
by colored lamps, a warm hospitality within need- 
ing not the contrast of the wintry night without, 
a sifted assembly of the wealth and intellect of 
the city—the Swedish Songstress crowning the 
occasion; the moon rising at the farewell, and 
illuminating the white sails and stately course of 
the Hudson: these were among the incidents of a 
féte given one evening of last week, which will 
live with the festivities of this festival city. . 

There is no journal which we would prefer 
communicating a column of the Literary World 
to before the Boston Post, and it gives us pleasure 
to acknowledge its compliment in reprinting a 
recent article from these pages on the “ Men of 
Millions :” the credit, however, is given not to 
the Literary World, but to an English paper, the 
Literary Gazette. As we have by sound regimen 
and healthful exercise outlived several Literaries, 
&e., we have gradually acquired a respect for 
our personal identity, and as we hope to retain 
our periodical existence some time longer, pray 
give us the legal benefit, Col. Greene, of our 
Proper surname, in further kindly conveyances of 
“ notice,” 

_ As it is possible that among “ the numerous and 
increasing fraternity” of book borrowers, a few of 
them may be readers of the“ Literary World,” the 
following chance shot into the flock from a “ Con- 
tributor,” may not be altogether vnsuccessful :— 
“Who has Carl Benson’s copy of T. Campbell 
Foster's Letters on Ireland? It was lent about 
fifteen months ago to some editor or literary man. 
Carl is in great distress for it, not merely because 
the work is an expensive and valuable one in 
itself, but also on account of some notes and pri- 
vate memoranda which it contained ; and he begs 


'—the Sappho or Corinna, we believe, of the 


his friends to overhaul their memories and libra- 
ries.” 

Can the Boston Transcript give us any informa- 
tion of the lecturer alluded to in the following 
terms in the“article of the last Quarterly Review, 
on Col. Mure’s Literature of Greece, the writer 
speaking of the infelicities of foreign admiration : 
“And so in the other high appeal-court of Parnas- 
sus, when Sir Charles Lyell last arrived at Boston, 
he found all the town agog about some Professor’s 
Course of Lectures (we think the name was Pro- 
fessor Peabody) on the Poetry of Miss Eliza Cook 


‘London Weekly Dispatch?” We have so 
many brilliant “ courses” on hand in New York, 
that we are unable to keep the run of these things 
out of town. 

The third lecture of the course at the Mercantile 
Library Association has been delivered by Mr. 
George H. Miles of Baltimore, the author of the 
prize play of « Mohammed” ‘The subject was 
“ The Crisis and the Straggle,” which he handled 
with abundance of manner, but a comic supera- 
bundance of illustration ; a variety of diverse mat- 
ters, near and far-fetched, detracting from the 
effect of his leading topic, which was the binding 
force of the individual life, in its true culture, in the 
framework of society. Maturity of method and 
style would have enabled him to do better justice 
to the freshness and originality of his matter. One 
of the many elements of our complex society was 
presented in a rather startling manner. We quote 
the report of Mr. M.’s language from the Tri- 
bune :— 

“ Mr. M. referred to the genius exiled by the disturbances 
in Europe. Thousands of feveri<h idealists are out of em- 
ployment, and an asyluin for them is quite as incumbent 
on Society as poorhouses upon Legislatures. ‘They are a 
body to be dreaded, Denied their legitiniate avocations, 
and averse to uncongeni:! pursuits, they emerge from the 
Crisis ‘if they survive it) desperate dem»gogues, or worse, 
and take revenge on the world by destroying themselves 
and others. Shorn of their hair, and apparently helpless, 
we cannot tell hew soon the locks of hair may sprout in 
their prison, and when called to assist at the feast, they 
may uproot the colauimns of the edifice and bring down ruin 
upon the guests. Perhaps the only home they ever had, 
y wg will have, was in the Monasteries of the Middle 

g s. 

The Mechanics’ Institute have commenced their 
Annual Course of Lectures at the Hope Chapel, | 
the Introductory having been delivered by Park | 
Benjamin, a descriptive and satirical “ rhythmic | 
address,” getting down from the age of Columbus 
by a series of easy historical and biographical 
stages to the diggings of California. The follow- | 
ing lectures are to be delivered by C. A. Dana, 
Prof. Hume, Henry James, Horace Greeley, Bay- 
ard Taylor, S. P. Andrews; with a concluding 
lecture from Mr. Benjamin, on “ The Indulgences 
of the Mind.’’ The Library and Reading Room 
of the Institute are open at 105 Bowery. A 
“ Grand Fair and Mechanical Exhibition” is an- 
nounced by this Society, for June, 1851. 

The Rev. C. C. Pise, of Brooklyn, has deliver- 
ed a Lecture in the Course of the Catholic Insti- 
tute, on the “ Social Life of Sir Thomas More,” 
an attractive topic endeared to the world by the 
pictures of Erasmus, of the daughter Margaret, 
and the no less domestic than heroic fortitude of 
those closing days which preceded one of the most 
miserable state executions on the pages of history. 

Mr. Lord's lecture in his course on the “ Age 
of Romance and Romantic Poetry,” on Saturday 
evening, was given to Chaucer, a subject which 
was handled with gusto and original reflection. 
Warton, the historian of ‘English poetry, got a 
little rough handling, with the epithet in question- 
able taste of “ wooden-headed,” on the score of 
his treatment of Sir Topas, whom Mr. L. ingeni- 
ously made a prototype of Don Quixote—suggest- 
ing some subtle reflections on the exercise of 
humor in an Age of Faith, marking the distine- 
tion for instance,—we presume he would accept 
the example, between parts of Rabelais and the 
sneering mockeries of Voltaire. These lectures 
deserve to be well attended. 

Military Visit to London.—One of the crack 
military companies of New York, the Light 








rangements to go upon an excursion to Liverpool 
and London during the World’s Fair in the latter 
city next June—a novel ingredient among the 
“ pisen foreigners,” fears of whose sanitary qualities 
the Times seeks to allay in a leading article. 

The annual catalogue of the officers and stu- 
dents for the academical year 1850-51, of Harvard 
University, has just made its appearance. The 
professional students and resident graduates 
amount to 311; the undergraduates tu 293 ; total 
604. President Sparks has returned from the 
south, completely restored to health, and will at 
once resume the duties of his office. 

Professor O. W. Holmes delivered an address 
at the opening of the Medical Lectures at the Col- 
lege in Boston, the principal subject of which was 
a notice of the life and character of the late Dr. 
Parkman. 

Mr. Vattemare, the specialty man of “ Interna- 
tional Exchanges,” we see it chronicled in the 
National Intelligencer, “ has left Washington on 
his return to France. He embarks in the Franklin 
Steamer from New York, on her second trip to 
Havre. The Postmaster General interested him- 
self to obtain a free passage for him, with his 
valuable cargo of literature, which the company 
most cheerfully granted. Mr. V. would have had 
a passage to France in a National Ship if one had 
been bound to that quarter. He carries with him 
at least one hundred cases of books, charts, &c., 
as presents from the United States and the different 
States to the Government and different institutions 
of France. He has two grizzly bears, as presents 
from Col. Fremont to the National Museum of 
France.” 

A “memorial” to Congress is in circulation, 
praying for the collection of information, to accom- 
pany the Census of 1850, relating to the whole 
continent of North America and adjacent Islands 
—a gazetteer to embrace a description of all 
Mountains, Lakes, Bays, Rivers, Canals, Rail- 
roads, and other internal improvements ; as well 
as of all States, Counties, Districts, Parishes, Cities, 
Towns, and Villages; all important Geological 
and Mineralogical localities; all marts of Com- 
merce, and all avenues of Trade. 

We have received from Mr. E. B. Clayton a 
lithographed Plan “ for the relief of Broadway,” 
which makes a clean and obvious sweep from 
Canal Street to the Battery, by opening the three 
long blocks from Fulton to Liberty Streets, thus 
connecting Church Street with Trinity Place, 
widening the same, and continuing to Greenwich 
Street. 

A portrait of George Copway in his Indian cos- 
tume and in a striking attitude, taken at a Drury 
Lane Temperance Meeting, decorates the last 
number of the London Illustrated News. In his 
speech on this occasion, George Cruikshank the 
artist was present, while Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh 
commenced his address by observing “ that, when 
he had first delivered a temperance lecture in Ro- 
chester, U. S., in 1846, at the solicitations of the 
ladies engaged in this good cause, he considered 
his good friend, George Cruikshank, should be 
re-baptized with a straighter name than he possessed, 
since he became a teetotaller. His forefather, no 
doubt, had got the name because he was a drunk- 
ard.” Cruikshank himself made a speech at this 
meeting, with a successful introduction of Shak- 
speare in a new character, that of a Temperance 
Lecturer. He thought Sir Toby Belch was a 
shabby example to be brought against him with his 
plea bor “cakes and ale.” He was willing he 
should have the “ cakes,” he only wanted to take 
away the “ale.” He further stated that he had 
recently made a sketch, but thought it too strong 
to publish, of a Clergyman with a bible in one 
hand and a rum bottle in the other (cheers, and 
cries of “bring it out”). For that idea he was 
indebted to his friend the Indian Chief, who threw 
it out at a recent meeting at the London Tavern. 

It is estimated, in the Tribune, from the returns 
of the Marshals, that the population of the city of 
New York on the Ist of June last, was about five 
hundred and twenty thousand. Adding to this 





Guard, Capt. Vincent, is, it is said, making ar- 


Brooklyn and the circumjacent places, which as 
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properly belong to New York as Manhattanville, 
the result is a Metropolitan Population of nearly 
750,000, or THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 

M. Epmonp Larayetre, now travelling in the 
South, has visited the spot where the French attack 


A cireular has been addressed to the people of 
the United States, and to authors, editors, and pub- 


lishers especially, by the inhabitants of Utah, | 
} 


through their authorized ageut, John M. Bernhisel, 
setting forth the benefits that would result from the 








making up her estimate of the homes of TR, 
riea. 

The following letter has been addressed to the 
Editor of the London Morning Post.—*« Sir—.4 
paragraph has appeared in the ‘ Morning Pos’ 


was made under Count D’Esrarne at the siege of | extension of education through that territory. | copied from a provineial paper, stating a rumor to 
Savannah. Some 26 years have elapsed since his | Congress appropriated the sum of five thousand the effect,‘ that I have lest the use of both my 
father and grandfather inspected the same ground, | dollars for the commencement of a Library in ears, and have been in a very desponding way ever 


the most of which is now built over. 


M. La-/| Utah, and the above-named agent, who is at pre- | since.’ 


Permit me to inform you that 1 have as 


FAYETTE, after remaining a day or two at Savan- sent in this eity, has been appointed to purehase the | much the use of my ears as ever I had; and if | 
nah, left for Florida, to examine the township of , necessary works. All those desiring to contribute am in a desponding way (which I am not myself 


land presented by Congress to his grandfather. 
The telegraph has announced the death, whieh | 


towards so worthy an object, by presents of books | 
and newspapers, are requested to forward them by | 


aware of), it must be rather owing to the use of 
my hearing than to any loss of thet faculty, since 


has been for some time expected, of Richard M. mail to the Hon. George Briggs, member of Con- | it does net seem to me that the average quality of 


Johnson, of Kentucky.—He died at his residence | 
in Scott County, of that State, on the morning of | 
Tuesday the 19th. He was in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age, and had served his country faithfully in 
various civil aud military capacities, during the, 
greater part of his life. He was born (we quote | 
the narrative of the Post) in the year 1785, became 
a member of the Kentucky Legislature in 1807, 
and in 1813 raised a regiment to fight the combined 
English and Indian forces in the North West. He 
served as a colonel under General Harrison during | 
the whole campaign, with distinguished bravery, | 
and at the battle of the Thames, in particular, 
achieved a brilliant reputation by his conquest and 
destruction of the noted chief, Tecumseh, who was 
probably killed by his hand. Colonel Johnson 
never asserted that as a fact, though the inference 
was unavoidable, from the description he gave of 
the positions of the various parties during the battle, 
that the Indian was killed by him. He was too 
modest to claim, positively, an honor which was 
disputed by others; but the prevailing opinion of 
the country, we believe, is, that his title to it was 
just. In 1819 Col. Johnson was elected to the 
Senate of the United States to fill an unexpired 
term, and afterwards to the House of Representa- 
tives, where he served until the year 1837, when he 
was chosen by the Democratic party, the Vice- 
President of the United States, Mr. Van Buren be- 
ing the President. It was while he was in the 
House of Representatives that he read his famous 
report on the subject of stopping the mails on Sun- | 
days—a report which hadso decided an effect in | 
checking the enthusiasm of those who wished to_ 
introduce the change, that the question has not 
since been agitated. Since his retirement from 
the Vice-Presidency, he has served, we believe, in 
the Kentucky legislature, but of that we are not 
certain. Col Johnson,” continues the Post,“ was 
not a man of sparkling or original abilities, nor of 
great cultivation of mind, but his generosity was 
unbounded, and his instincts and disposition noble. 
He made many friends by his urbane deportment 
and kindly nature, and his death will be deplored 
by a large circle of admirers.” 

The New England Puritan states that at a 
public meeting lately held in Cherry Valley, Judge. 
Campbell said ; “ Rev. Solomon Spaulding, one of 
the earliest preceptors of the Academy of Cherry 
Valley, was the actual composer of most of what is 
known as the Mormon Bible. He wrote it during 
a period of delicate health, to beguile some of his 
weary hours, and also with a design to offer it for 
publication as a romance. Dr. Robert Campbell, | 
late of Cherry Valley, and foster father of the first 
Mrs. Grant, of the Nestorian Mission, calling some | 
years since upon Mr. Spaulding, had the manu- | 
script of this notable book shown to him, and. 
was also informed by Mr. Spaulding that he had 
hopes of reaping some pecuniary advantage from it 
for himself and family. Mr. Spaulding has been 
dead for some years, though it is believed that his 
wife is still living in the United States. How it 
passed from the possession of his family into the 
hands of Joe Smith it is probable that Mrs. Spauld- 
ing could tell.” 

A communication, says the Courier, has recently 
been turned up from the files of an old Philadelphia 
paper, in which the writer states that General Lez, 
of the American army, had privately avowed him- 
self the author of Junius’s Letters. The similarity of 
the General’s style to that of Junius was so mani- 





fest as to confirm the declaration. 





gress of this city, the envelopes having the word | 
“ Utah” written on them, so that their destination | 


may not be mistaken. 


The Courier states that a surgeon in the U. S. 
army recently desired to know the most eommon | 
eause of enlistments. By permission of the captain | 


of the company, containing fifty-five, on a pledge | 


never to disclose the name of any officer or private | 
except as a physical or metaphysical fact, the true 

history was obtained of every man. On investiga- | 
tion it appeared that nine tenths enlisted on account | 
of female difficulty ; thirteen of them had changed | 
their names, and forty-three were either drunk, or 
partially so, at the time of their enlistment. Most 
of them were men of fine talents and learning, and 
about one third had once been in elevated stations 
in life. Four of them had been lawyers, three 
doctors, and two ministers. 

“In the 15th century,” writes Mr. Walsh of 
Paris to the Journal of Commerce, “ a cock was 
burnt alive by order of the magistrates of Basle, 
in Switzerland, for having laid an egg, the said 
chanticleer having been convicted of sorcery. 
Read, in the London papers, the recent letter of 
Miss Martineau on Mesmerism, and the cure of 
her sick cow thereby ; and you will admit that 
we must not laugh at the medieval superstitions.” 

“Mr. James the novelist,” it is now stated, 
“eannot annul his obligations of fealty to the 
Queen, created by the oath of allegiance, but he 
intends to make this country his residence.” 

American politics and literature were recently 
complimented in the London Atheneum by tbe 
notice of a Radical book by “ Horace Gruby, 
son-in-law of the poet Bryant.” In the last 
number of the same journal we see mentioned 
Hiram Powers’s statue of Colquhoun. This is 
fame for the Senate Chamber and South Carolina. 

Mr. Bowen, the editor of the North American 
Review, and avowed author of the anti-Hungarian 
articles which have appeared in that journal, has 
met with a caustic and well read antagonist in the 
last number of the Christian Examiner. The 
author of the counter review is a lady, Mrs. Mary 
Lowell Putnam, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Lowell 
of Boston, and sister of the poet. 

In a little book, entitled “ A Thousand Facts in 
the Histories of Devon and Cornwall,” p. 50, oe- 
curs the following passage :—* The first governor 
(of Bermuda) was a Mr. More, who was succeed- 
ed by Captain Daniel Tucker.” “ Does this,” 
asks Notes and Queries, “throw any light on the 
popular negro song,— Out o’ de way, old Dan 
Tucker?’ &c.” 

What England does with her foreigners in dis- 
tress, is q question partially answered by a Marl- 
borough street report, whieh we find in Dickens’s 
Household Narrative. A Pole exiled from Ras- 
sia, who had taken refuge in France, had been 
driven from that country as a foreigner, by the 
Republic, into England. “It was monstrous,” 
said the Secretary of the Polish Society who was 
in attendance, “ such a syste.n should be permit- 
ted.” The magistrate agreed with him. But 
what was the result? The seeretary said the 
public had become tired of giving relief to dis- 
tressed Poles ; “ there was, however, £1200 sud- 
scribed privately for the relief of the Poles, 
and out of this fund a passage to America 
would be furnished to the defendant.” No com- 
ment was made on the monstrosity of their pro- 


ceedings, or the consistency of the secretary. 





England should consult a few of these facts in 


talk (and the rumor in question is perhaps a {air 
specimen of it) possesses much that is calculated 
tw cheer the animal spirit-, or contribute to intel- 
lectual enjoyment. I should rather say the con- 
trary. Ihave the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, Edward Bulwer Lytton. Knebworth, 
Oct. 26, 1850.” 

The only surviving son of Hallam, the histo- 
rian, died recently at Sienna, on the return of the 
family from a short visitto Rome. “ It will be 
remembered,” says the London Times, “by the 
large class of friends and admirers to whom Mr. 
Hallam is justly endeared, that a similar misfor- 
tune, almost identical in some of its circumstances, 
bereaved him several years ago of an eldest son 
{the subject of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’), 
whose genius and whose virtues had singularly en- 
deared him to all his contemporaries, So sudden 
and so painful an affliction has seldom fallen twice 
upon the same family ; and it is increased by the 
premature close of another life rich in every pro- 
mise of personal excellence and professional! dis- 
tinction.” 

Tobacco Culture in France—The Paris cor- 
respondent of the National Intelligencer, in a \ate 
letter, says :—-* The cultivation of tobacco in the 
French possessions in the north of Africa is begin- 
ning to acquire an importance which, it is hoped, 
will, after a while, free this country from all de- 
pendence upon the foreign grown article. The 
crop of this year is considerably greater in quan- 
tity and superior in quality to that of former years. 
The administration charged with the supervision of 
this interest on the part of the State has already in 
store, of this year’s crop, one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, which is quintuple the amount 
received at this epoch of last year. It is the Jands 
of Boufarick and Sahel whieh seem at present 
best adapted to this culture. That of the latter 
named district especially is represented to produce 
an article of the very first quality. The African 
colonists, however, are, upon the whole, lamenta- 
bly behindhand in their mode of preparing it for 
market. The important operation of drying is 
that in which they are most wanting. This they 
do entirely in the open air, and the produce of late 
or second crops is almost always injured by expo- 
sure to the weather.” 

A witeh item for the California eauldron is thus 
heralded in the Courrier des Etats Unis :—“ A 
speculator of a new kind is at present mustering, 
in Breda street and Breda square, in Paris, some 
three or four hundred women, with a view to take 
them to California, where gold is, and the fair sex 
are not abundant. The furniture of more than two 
hundred of these young fugitives was sold at the 
Place de la Bourse on the 15th ult., they being un- 
willing to incur a new term of rent. The specu- 
lator in question, who is an ex-actor, is going to 
establish a matrimonial office at San Francisco, 
aed the fashion of that of Monsieur Foy, at 

aris.” 

A floating paragraph in the newspapers touch- 
ing the approaching downfall of a fast fading race 
is one of those voices in these days issuing from 
the statistical bureaux, which in ancient times 
would have found a Cassandra or an Oracle for 
its utterance :—* The recent accounts from the 
Pacific have revived the subject of the depopula- 
tion of the Sandwich r rather, more 
properly, of the extinction of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants, and the occupation of the Islands by 2n- 
other race. It appears from a late enumeration 
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that the number of deaths during the past year has 

more than doubled the number of births. This 
process, it is evident, cannot continue through a 
long series of years, without the extinction of the 
eatire population. ‘This depopulation is not a new 
thing, but has been going on for a long series of 
years. Captain Cook, in 1778, estimated the 
population of the Hawaiian Islands at 400,000. 
Mr. Ellis, a missionary, in 1830, states the number 
to be about 150,000. By a census taken during 
the present year, the whole population is found to 
have fallen since 1830—that is, in twenty years— 
to 84,165; being a decline of forty per cent. 
during that period. But the census, giving us re- 
turns of births and deaths for the last year, shows 
that the ratio of decrease during that year was 
greater, much greater, than the average mentioned. 
Thus the whole number of deaths for the year was 
4,320, while the whole number of births was only 
1,422 ; leaving an excess of deaths over births of 
9398. The rate of diminution, therefore, for the 
year, was no less than three and a half per cent. 
nearly of the whole population. Should this rate 
be continued, the race will be entirely extinct be- 
fore the close of the century, in fact within thirty 
or forty years.” 

The Quarterly Review, in the article on the 
Last Days of Louis Philippe, with facts furnished 
by members of the family, preserves this character- 
istic aneedote of his dying hours. The ex-king 
had directed General Dumas to bring to him some 
notes he had been engaged upon of his historical 
work, saying “ he had stopped in the midst of an 
anecdote which he wished to have finished. * * * 
When the paper was brought the king said, ‘ My 
hand is already too cold to write, but I will dic- 
tate to you.’ The General sat down at the bed- 
side and began to write; and then followed two 
small incidents which showed the perfect—the 
minute—possession of his faculties even in this 
extreme moment. Without looking at the paper, 
or asking what was the last word he had written, 
now four months since, he went on with his narra- 
tive with the very next word that the sense re- 
quired ; and when he saw the General writing, as 
he thought, on his own original paper, he said, 
‘ You are not writing on my manuscript, I hope ; 
but the General showed him that it was a loose 
sheet which he had only placed on the manuscript 
to enable him to hold it more steadily. We have 
gathered that the anecdote itself was of no great 
importance, and was one which he had often told ; 
but in the manaseript it had broken off in the mid- 
die of a sentence, and as it completed a chapter of 
ri Memoirs he did not choose to leave it imper- 
ect.” 

A writer in the Tribune, whose “ private letter” 
is seized by that journal, “ its excellence being ex- 
cuse enough, and of that sort which goes irresisti- 
bly into print without asking leave of anybody,” 
holds this luminous discourse on Emerson :—* If 
he were one of those thick, phlegmatic geniuses 
whose souls are deep though their eyes are leaden, 
and who are diamonds only in their white-hot mo- 
ments, it would be wrong to throw any discredit 
upon a greatness which the public already dis- 
credits ; bat on the contrary he is mere light, elec- 
tricity, sunset, north shine, and imponderable 
essence ; and the best way to receive him, and the 
only way to exhibit him, is on a dark ground of 
criticism and heavy remark. The worst of it is, 
I know of nothing black enough to set him pro- 
perly off. I have tried, by putting Atheist behind 
him, to see how his Cometship would show, but 
alas! he illuminated the term, and lightened it 
away, and I found that I saw through him into the 
profound. So, unfortunately, I fell through. His 
lecture on Swedenborg is, however, the only one 
on which I could say a word. I find Ralph Waldo 
guilty of great timidity and ghost-fearing in shirk- 
ing the whole problem of his spiritual experience 
as he does, in annihilating the spiritual world by a 

mere dislike and noli tangere. * * * It is useless 
to turn the back upon things to which everything 
's interstitial, and every interstice roomy. So my 
friend’s first fault is rrmiprry, which is only not re- 
cognised as such on account of its vast propor- 


tions. I grant, then, that the funk is sublime, 
which is a true and friendly admission. ‘The 
next fault to be signalized is Emerson’s excessive 
ORTHODOXY. His objections to Swedenborg are 
the most advanced objections of orthodoxy, carried 
out to an Emersonic length. The Heterodox man 
exclaims that he is far from that centre. Yes, 
says the Orthodox, but what you call distance, J 
eall string. Now Emerson and the Bishop of 
London are but positive and negative of one thing, 
but inward fruit and outward rind, which by their 
very opposition copulate into one form, and carry 
forward one force. * * * My third accusation is, 
his exaggerated sectarianism. Unitarianism, car- 
ried out to its last consequences, furnishes his guide 
to possibility and his inmost point of view. I 
know that he repugns Unitarianism. But when a 
man knocks down his own papa, he does not 
thereby cease to belong to the family ; nay, if his 
father has done the like to his grandfather, he is 
only the more a chip of the old block for knock- 
ing down his father.” 

Apropos to this “sublime funking” the same 
journal furnishes us the following important item 
of Transcendental Intelligence : 

“Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, of Boston, proposes a cou'se of 
Conversational discourses for the coming winter on cer 
tain individuals whom he takes as representatives of New 
England character and genius, considered of course from 
the stund-point of transcendental wsthetics. There are 
to be seven of these conversations on the following topics 
and persons: Order, Daniel Webster; Progress, W. L. 
Garrison ; Popular Rights, Theodore Parker; Social Life, 
W.H. Channing; Woman, 8S. Margaret Fuller; Litera. 
ture; R. Waldo Emerson ; Humanity, Dr. Channing.” 

Blackwood translates some passages from a 
new novel of German life, which will probably be 
soon given to English readers, in full. The title 
is Anna Hammer. “It is the first instalment of a 
series of Zeitbilder—sketches of German social 
and political life during the second quarter of the 
present century. Its object is the exposure of the 
oppression and injustice which, in many German 
states, the people have long endured ; of the wan- 
ton insolence of the military and aristocracy, the 
servility and corruption of the courtiers and place- 
men, and the frequent tyranny of the sovereigns. 
It is written with temper and moderation, and 
points to redress of grievances, and to constitu- 
tional government—not to subversion and anarchy. 
The author is no experienced novelist, nor does 
he pretend to that character ; but he writes with a 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and also with 
much spirit and dramatic effect, preferring short 
sentences and pointed dialogue to the long-winded 
paragraphs and tedious narrative common amongst 
the romance-writers of his country, whom he 
has evidently preferred for his models to those of 
France and England.” 

We also find in Blackwood a new recom- 
mendation of the German-American Romances of 
Charles Sealsfield, with which we were attacked 
so vigorously in the first days of the cheap publi- 
cations. From the hurry and competition these 
works were then sent forth in a slovenly form, 
and the consequence is, that they have almost en- 
tirely disappeared from our book shelves and—me- 
mories. Blackwood, where some of the best spe- 
cimens of the author have appeared, expresses its 
surprise at the neglect of “ the writings of a man 
who, for originality and genius, perception of 
character and power of description, is very far su- 
perior even to those of his German contemporaries 
who have enjoyed the highest favor in England ;” 
and decidedly prefers these writings to those of Miss 
Bremer. “Styles so opposite scarcely admit of 
comparison ; but we apprehend there are few read- 
ers to whom the best of her books will not appear 
tame and insipid, when contrasted with the vigor- 
ous and characteristic pages of such works as 
The Cabin Book, The Viceroy and the Aristocra- 
cy, or Pictures of Life in both Hemispheres. * * 
In the States he is known and appreciated. 
There he has been translated and re-translated in 
volumes, pamphlets, and newspapers, but in a 
style, if we may judge from one or two specimens 
that have reached us, which does him grievous 





three above named, richly deserve the utmost pains 
a translator could bestow, and would assuredly 
attain high popularity in any country into whose 
language they should be rendered.” 

Lamartine is famous for looking at one side or 
other of the shield: witness his recent rose color 
picture of England. A writer in the Southern 
Literary Messenger presents the imaginative poli- 
tician’s view of a popular form of literature in 
both aspects :— 

“ Let me introduce a fine defence and recom- 
mendation of the fewilleton from the pen of La- 
martine himself: 

“ « Journalism has become a daily encyclopedia 
in which Politics, Religion, Science, Literature, 
Philosophy, and Art, cast in detached and sue- 
cessive pages, to the passing age, the thought of 
the human race. A few years ago, and journals 
were collections of elegant extracts from books. 
Soon these very books will be nothing more than 
collections from the journals. This metamor- 
phosis in the mode of transmitting ideas, has a 
double advantage. It permits ideas to circulate 
to a much less expense for those who are com- 
pelled to calculate the co-t of aliment: and more- 
over it prevents the loss even of an hour to the 
communication of useful truth. That which is 
thought to-day is written to-morrow. In a week 
all Europe is reading it. Thanks to the printing 
press, to journalism, and to railroads, an idea has 
aecomplished the circle of its radiation in the 
moral world ere the lapse of seven days is com- 
pleted. In the shape of a book, it would have re- 
quired a century. Intelligence has quickened its 
pace. Facts will follow the quickened move- 
ments of intelligence. The feuilleton contains 
within it a revolution.’ 

“ But upon another occasion, when M. de La- 
martine was viewing the feuilleton from a differ- 
ent point of view; that is, when ‘ circumstances’ 
were ‘altered, and before the proud and haughty 
author had consented to accept the humble fewil- 
leton as a vehicle to fame and fortune, before he 
had consented that the Girondins should be thus 
introduced to the public, he thus wrote: 

« «Tf I sell a statue, I sell it to be presented as 
a whole, and in a single block to the public eye. 
I do not sell it to be mutilated, dismembered, and 
retailed, so to speak, by bits, limb by limb, and 
hair by hair. And if the purchasers of my statue 
transmit it in this way to the public, my work is 
denaturalized, and my intention disregarded,’ ” 

The same writer gives a few of the literary 
payments made to authors in France. Lamartine, 
for the single volume of his Confidences, received 
$8000.—Chauteaubriand, a few years before his 
death, contracted with a company to sell them, at 
the price of $4000 per volume, any new works 
he might write and desire to print —Victor Hugo, 
by contract with his publishers, is paid $3000 for 
each new volume with which he may furnish 
them.—De Balzac, in 1837, entered into a con- 
tract with his publisher, Delloye, by which the 
publisher acquired the property for fifteen years of 
the works of De Balzac at that time published. 
The pecuniary consideration paid to the auther, 
was $12,000 cash, and an annuity of $3000.— 
Eugene Sue sold for $9,600 the right of publish- 
ing and selling, during five years only, his novel 
called “ Martin, the Foundling, or the Memoirs of 
a Valet de Chambre.” The work was already in 
course of publication in the feuilleton of the Con- 
stitutionnel, and the purchaser’s rights were con- 
fined to France. It was the Mystéres de Paris 
that made the great literary name and fortune of 
Eugene Sue. Previously the remuneration of his 
literary labors was much more modest. “La 
Salamandre” was disposed of at $300 per volume. 
The Wandering Jew, alter Les Mystdres de Paris, 
was sold at $2000 the volume: and the purchaser 

made $12,000 by the operation. In August, 
1845, the Constitutionnel, wishing to secure M. 
Sue exclusively to itself, made with him a contract 
which was to last for thirteen years anda half. By 
i's terms the author bound himself to furnish for 
publication in the feuilleton of the Constitutionnel 
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novels per annum, for which he was to be paid 
$2000 per volume on delivery of the manuscript. 

A paragraph from a recent English novel, 
hints at the statistics of an available conversation- 
al question of Matrimony versus the Pen and Fe- 
male Authorship :—*‘ Do you really write for 
the press ?’ asked the captain of his fair neighbor. 
‘ You need not look so alarmed,’ answered she, 
laughing ; ‘it is only a spiteful invention of the 
general’s, to damage my chances of getting mar- 
ned,’ ‘ Is the pen so insurmountable an obstacle to 
the ring thata lady who uses it for any other 
purpose must never hope to sign her marriage con- 
tract?’ inquired St. Gervais. ‘So it would seem,’ 
replied Ada. ‘From the earliest times a woman 
wedded to letters has been compelled to renounce 
all hope of other espousals. The beauty and rank 
of Minerva in the court of Jupiter could not make 
any of the male deities overlook her intellectual 
superiority ; the Muses were all old maids; 
Sappho broke her neck in the hope of curing her 
heart, broken by man’s neglect; Aspasia, | am 
afraid, was nota married woman; and, to come 
to more modern examples, Hannah More, Jane 
Porter, Misses Pickering, Austen, Strickland, Bre- 
mer, Pardoe, Costello, are notable proofs that a 
female, once “ convicted of literature,’ may make 
up her mind to solitary continemeut for life in the 
world she presumes to create for herself’ ‘ And 
yet, said St. Gervais,‘ it would be easy to draw 
up a list of married authoresses as long, if not ex- 
tending so far into antiquity, as yours of spinsters. 
What say you to Mesdames Sevigné, de Genlis, 
de Stael, d’Arblay; Mistresses Radcliffe, Trol- 
lope, Gore, Mursh, Centlivre, Opie, Inchbald, 
Norton, Hall; Ladies Blessington, Morgan, Geor- 
giana Fullerton, and macy more whom I could 
name!’ ‘ Why,I say, :eoined our indomitable 
heroine, ‘ that all the-e, as far as I know, wore 
orange-blossom before they assumed the bay-leaf. 
We never heard of Mrs. Trollope or Mrs. Gore 
by their maidea titles. Miss Landon is the only 
scribe | remember, who was ever invited to change 
the name she had made famous.’ ” 

The discovery of the most perfectly organized 
band of brigands, writes the Paris correspondent of 
the London Atlas, which has flourished since the 
days of Maudrin and Cartouche, has furnished us 
with plenty of anecdote during the week ; the very 
elegant, well-dressed, well-spoken, moustachioed 
young gentleman who was the acknowledged 
chief of the band being well known amongst the 
higher circles, where, until very lately, he shone as 
one of the most seductive lions of the day. Several 
most awkward, uncomfortable stories have already 
come to light concerning the ladies whose trophies 
in various shapes have been found among the 
hoards brought to light by the vigilance of the 
police. The journals which he kept of his adven- 
tures, the history of the various protectresses 
whose good graces he had won, and by whose 
kindness he had obtained the entrance into the 
most fashionable society of Paris, promises to fur- 
nish much amusement to the scandalmongers for 
a long time to come. One story, which he tells 
himself, is interesting to us in a greater degree, 
perhaps, than any other, from the fair heroine 
being an English lady, well known in the circle of 
the Tuileries during the reign of Louis Philippe. 
Every item is set down in the journal with dates 
and names in full :—* Jan 4th. Went to pay my 
accustomed visit to Madame de S——. Found 
her vaporish and sentimental as usual. Of course 
displayed my accustomed aptitude in the art of 
exhibiting the parfait amour, by dint of which, 
obtained fr1m Madame de S——, under pretence 
of showing me the portrait of her husband now in 
England on business, a sight of her jewels and 
other valuable objects, which she keeps in the 
second drawer of the secretaire, to the left of the 
fireplace in her boudoir. While her handkerchief 
was to her eyes, as, overcome by the delicacy of 
my sentiments, she wept, I contrived to obtain the 
impression of the keyhole in the wax I al- 
ways carried in my pocket. Jan. 9th. Went 
earlier than usual to Madame de S—— ; told her 
of the very suspicious-looking personage I had met 
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coming out of her apartment, and asked her, with 
great interest, if she could rely upon the honesty of 
her servants. Jan. 10th. Went to Madame de 
S—— the moment her kind and tender summons 
reached me. Found her in hysterics—all her 
jewels gone! Diamonds to the value of four 
thousand pounds carried off. How wonderful! 
bad never been to the secretaire since she had 
shown them to me. Bade me hurry to the police, 
called me her only friend and supporter under this 
dreadful calamity. Did my best to comfort her, 
but, aceording to the report made by old Crochu 
last night, she overrates the value of the jewels in 
so impudent a mauner that I can hardly refrain 
from breaking out into reproaches. It is J who 
have been robbed and swindled.” This specimen 
of the journal of the “ Baron des Ardennes,” as he 
has called himself, will give some idea of the rest. 
Many a fair lady at this moment finds herself re- 
calling her souvenirs with doubt and perplexity, and 
Carlier has already declared that he cannot go 
amongst his friends without being absolutely 
abashed by the inquisitive glances directed to- 
wards him. 








VARIETIES. 


Some malicious person has perpetrated the fol- 
lowing epigram on the buyers of the first tickets at 
Jenny Lind’s concerts :—N. O. Pie. 
“Why so much ado? the price is just: 
Exch pays for what he hears ; 


Ani so, of course, they pay the most, 
Who have the longest ears!” 


“ Sir,” said a member from the Assumption dis- 
trict, in the Louisiana legislature, “ I am here, the 
proud representative of my constituents; I am 
here from the parish of Assumption, and while I 
stand upon this floor, I and Assumption are of a 
piece.” “ Yes,” said a member opposite, “ and 
you are the d——dest piece of Assumption that 
was ever heard of.” 

A Smart Resoisper.—* The British empire, 
sir,’ exclaimed John Bull to Jonathan, “ is one in 
which the sun never sets.” “ One,” replied Jona- 
oe in which the tax-gatherer never goes to 
bed.” 

He Wore a Friassy Waistcoat.—He wore a 
flashy waistcoat on the night when first we met, 
with a famous pair of whiskers and imperial of 
jet. His air had all the haughtiness, his voice the 
manly tone of a gentleman worth forty thousand 
dollars, all his own. I saw him but a moment, 
yet methinks I see him now, with a very flashy 
waistcoat and a beaver on his brow. And once 
again I saw that brow—no neat beaver was there, 
but a shocking bad ’un was his hat, and matted 
was his hair. [Ee wore a brick within his hat, the 
change was all complete, and he was flanked by 
constables, who marched him up the street. I 
saw him but a moment, yet methinks I see him 
now, charged by those worthy officers with 
kicking up a row.— Hampshire Independent. 

A Saitor’s Ipea or Goop Meat.—Warbur- 
ton, in his account of a voyage up the Nile, gives 
an amusing instance of the singular opinion held 
by sailors. He says :—* on arriving at Kench we 
gave the crew a feast, consisting of an old ram, 
preferred by them to young mutton, because it 
stood more chewing.” 

Dust anp Asnes—I do not know whether it 
was Lowth, but it was some bishop, to whom my 
father one day, in the midst of a warm discussion, 
being asked “ if he knew who he was?” replied, 
with a bow, “ Yes, my lord; dust and ashes.”— 
The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 

Tat Exeventa CommanpmMent.—Archbishop 
Usher was wrecked on the coast of Ireland in a 
wild and desert place. In his distress, he went to 
the house of an ecclesiastic—a man reserved and 
prudent almost to distrust ; and to conciliate his 
feelings, alleged his sacred character. The eccle- 
siastic, in a tone hardly civil, refused to believe 
him, and said he would answer for it he had never 
known how many commandments there were. “ I 
can prove to you,” said the archbishop, with mild- 
ness, “that I am not so ignorant as you think ; 
there are eleven.” “Eleven!” answered the ec- 
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clesiastic ; “ very well, tell me the eleventh, and | 
will give you all the help you need.” “ Here it 
is,” replied the archbishop, “‘ a new commandment 
give unto you, that ye love one another.’ ”»_ 
John xiii. 34. 

“ Dr. Parr,” said a young student once to the 
old linguist, “let’s you and I write a book.” 
“ Very well,” replied the doctor, “ put in all that | 
know, and all that you don’t know, and we’l| 
make a big one.” 

“ In the same degree that we overrate ourselves, 
we shall underrate others ; for injustice allowed a: 
home is not likely to be corrected abroad. Never, 
therefore, expect justice from a vain man; if he 
has the negative magnanimity not to* disparage 
you, it is the most you can expect.”—Aliston. 





PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


To Readers and Correspondents :—Our pigeon- 
holes are filled with the favors of our best contri- 
butors. We are obliged to ask their indulgence 
for a week or two, when they shall appear in 
rapid succession. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
New editions have appeared in England of Mr. 
Leitch’s translation of Miiller’s “ Ancient Art and 
its Remains,” and of Dr. Latham’s treatise on the 
“ English Language.” 

Mrs. Crowe’s “ Light and Darkness” is a re- 
publication of various stories from the magazines 
of wonders, ghosts, and circumstantial evidence. 

The first portion of a valuable book of labori- 
ously acquired information, from the pen of Mr. 
Leone Levi, on “Commercial Law” has been 
published in Engiand. It compares the mercantile 
usages of England with those of other countries 
in parallel columus, with a view of perfecting an 
international code. 

Leigh Hunt’s London Journal—dear to the 
lovers of good reading—of 1830 is to be revived. 
It is announced for Dec. 7—* Leigh Hunt’s Jour- 
nal: a Miscellany for the Cultivation of the 
Memorable, the Progressive, and the Beautiful.” 

The new novel by the author of “ Margaret” 
is now ready, from the press of Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. It is entitled “ Richard Edny.” 

“ Henry Smeaton,” a new novel by Mr. James, 
will be published by the Messrs. Harper, in a few 
days, complete. It will make a volume of the 
usual size, and be issued in the cheap form. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 17TH TO THE 30TH OF 
NOVEMBER. 


Alexander (J. A.)—The Psalms translated and explained. 
Vol 3. 12mo, pp. 316 (Baker & Scribner). 

Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet—An Autobiography. 12mo. 
pp. 371 (Harper & Bros). 

Anecdotes for the Fireside, or a Manual for Home.—Com- 
piled by Rev. Daniel Smith, with an  tntoduction. 
12m, pp. 448 (Lane & Seott). 

Arnold (8. G )—American Industry, Protection and Union. 
The Anniversary Address before the American Institute, 
Oct. 11, 1850. 12mo. 

Bangs, (Nathan, D.D.)—The Present State, Prospect, and 
Responsibilities of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with an Appendix of Ecclesiustical Statistics. 12mo. 
pp. 326 (N. Y. Lane & Scott). 

Binney (Kev. T )—A Study for Young Men, ora Sketch 
of Sir T. F. Buxton. 18mo. pp 146 (Boston, Crosby & 
Nichols). 

Bourne (W. O.)—Poems of Hope and Action, 8vo. pp. 
143 (G. P. Putnam). 

ee or Familiar Scenes in Town, pp. 100. 

ys’ Book of Sports and Games by Unele John. pp. 
192, 16mo, illust. (Phila , Geo. 8. Appleton). 

Cobbin (Rev. Ingram, M.A.)—The Llustrated Domestic 
Bible, No. 10, 4to. pp. 56 (N. Y , Samuel Hueston). 

Cooper (J. F.)—Leather-stocking Tales, vol. 4, The Pio 
neers. 16mo. pp. 505. (G. P. Putnam). 

Dickens (C.)—David Copperfield, complete. 8vo. pp. 264. 
oll Burgess, J. Wiley, G. P. Putnam, Lea & Bian- 
c : 

Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering. 
oe ao Sires Byrne, No. 21, pp. 48 (N. Y¥., D. Ap 

ton & Co). . 

District Schoo! as it Was.—By One who went to it. Re- 

vised Ed. 18mo. pp. 206 (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 


Co. 
Francis (G.)—ChemicaljExperiments. 8vo. (Phila., Daniels 
& Smith). 
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—Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, 
with a Memoir of his Life. Sixth edition, 12mo. pp. 


360 ( 
_G.)—Celio, or New York Above Ground and 
Pes cal: 8vo. pp. ies Gusones be garg * 
Greene .)—History a raphy of t ddle 
apd and = ry! from the French. 
istory. I2mo. pp. . Appleton & Vo.) 
Part |. H . pp. 190 (Boston, 


Hawthorne (N.)—True Stories from History and Biogra- 


alee (shast y. Joho, D.D.)—The Decline of Prowes- 
taatism and its Canse. A Lecture delivered in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, Nov. 10, 1850. 

Joventtes.—The Old Revolutionary Soldier, pp. 152; 
Rupert Cabell, Bp. 180; Little Clara, pp. 178 ; Choice 
Stories for the Young, pp. 178; Good Boys’ and Girls’ 
Picture Gallery, pp. 118; Days of Boyhood, pp. 164, illst. 


(Raynor). 

Lamirtine (A.)\—Additional Memoirs of My Youth. 8vo. 
pp. 49 (Harper & Bros.) 

Lossing (B.)—Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, No. 
9 (Harper & Bros.) F 

Louisiana (Historical Collections of ), compiled by B. F. 
French.—Part 2, 8vo pp. 301 (Phila. Daniels & Smith). 

M. M. Hays—Fadette, a Domestic Story. From the French. 
}2mo. pp. 300 (Putnam). 

Peeps at Nature; or God's Works and Man's Wants.— 
Revised by D. P. Kidder. 12mo. pp. 374 (N. ¥., Lane 

Scott). 

peu e. P.)\—The World’s Progress: a Dictionary of 
Dates. 12mo. pp. 692 (G. P. Putnaim). 

Redfield (J.W.)—The Twelve Qualities of Mind; or 
Outlines of a New System of Physiognomy, vols. 2. 
avo. pp. 96 (J. 8. Redfield). { 

Report of the Executive Committee of the Protestant 
Epis. Hist. Society, Oct. 8, 1850. 8vo. pp. 12 (Treaton, 
N. J., Phillips & Boswell). 

Rural Hours by a Lady.—tIllustrated Edition. 4to. pp. 521. 
(G. P. Putnam). 

Séron (J.)—Mossique Francaise; ou choix de sujets, 
anecdotiques, historiques, littéraires, et scientifiques, 
tirés pour la plupart d’suteurs modernes. 1 vol. j2mo. 
pp. 336 (Phila. Lindsay & Blakiston). 

Siack (Henry James).—The Ministry of the Beautifui. 
18mo. pp. 255 (Phila. A. Hart). 

Spencer (J. J.)—A Pastor's Sketches; or Conversations 
with Anxious [nquirers respecting the Way of Salva- 
tion. 12mo. pp. 414 (M. W. Dodd). 

Stanton (H. B.)—Sketches of Reforms and Reformers 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 16mo. pp. 393 (Baker & 
Scribner). 

Strauss (J.)-—Polyglot. Pocket Book for English, German, 
French, [talian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 2imo. pp. 
464 (W. Radde, 322 Broadway). 

Sunday School Almanac and Pocket Diary, 1851. (N. Y., 
Lane & Scott). 

Two Brothers (The); or the Family that lived in the 
Best Society. A Novel. 8vo.pp. 200 (Philadelphia, 
A. Hart) 





London Art-3oaragl. 


Votumes Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, and Ten of 


THE LONDON ART-JOURNAL, 


in Nambers, and in perfect cundition, for sale cheap. The 
above volumes are now scarce, being difficult to procure 
even in London. Apply to E. Batpwin, 


n23 tf atC. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 252 Broadway. 





THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 


re & CO., 38 Wall street, New York, and 9 
Fenwick street, Liverpool.—NcNicot & Co. beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
established a Branch of their House at New York, ip con- 
nexion with their Liverpool House, and are now prepared 
to receive at their Office, GOODS, PACKAGES, and 
PARCELS, to be Forwarded by American and British 
Steamers, to Liverpool, London, thampton, and Havre. 

Parties in the United States, receiving Goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description of Merchandise, from 
Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment 
through McNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the large cities of rey 

Parchases made in England and France, whether for 
Sale or personal use. 

Drafts at sight, payable in all the large towns and cities 
in oe Britain. 

P are made up Weekly, at this Agency, for 

* en . P y gency 

Castom House Busixess, in all its branches, attended to 
With accaracy and dispatch. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business sent 
to these Agencies, and the most economical charges and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 


¢ MecNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street. 


P. 8. Importers desirous of procuring the newest styles 

of French and English a weg oh ean oe py = 
when requi ev teamer leav 

une required, by every = on 





INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Contents for December. 


OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVANTS: CHARLES B. HADDOCK, Cuarge v’arraines To PortueaL. Witha 
Portrait on Steel. ' 

DR. LAYARD’S RECENT GIFTS FROM NIMROUD. Two Illustrations. 

DEAN SWIFT AND HIS AMOURS. ‘three Lilustrations. 

AUTHORS AND BOOKS: 
A Visit to Henry Heine—Dr. Zirckel’s “Sketches from and concerning the United States’’—Aerostation—New 
Works by M. Guizot—Works on the German Revolution—Dr. Zimmer's Universal History—Schlosser—MS. of Le 
Bel Discovered—M. Bastiat alive and plogiarizing—Cesarism—Songs of Carinthia—Mr. Bryanti—Dr. Laing— 
French Reviewai of Mr. Elliot's History of Liverty—Dr. Bowring—Henry Rogers and Reviews— kabhi Schwartz 
on the Holy Land—Mr. John R. Thompson—German Reviewal of “ Fashion” —Ruskin's New Work—QShlensehla- 
ger's Memoirs—Planché on Lamartine—Prosper Mérimée, his book on America, &c — Hawthorne—Mathews, the 
American Traveller—Professor Adler's Translation of the Iphigenia of Tauris—The Pekin Gazette—New Book 
by the Author of * Shakspeare and his Friends "—Vaulabelle’s French Uistory-—Sir Edward Beicher—Guizot an 
Editor again —Life of Souw'they—Bulwer’s Ears—The Count de Castelnau on South America—Piplomatic and 
Literary Studies of Alexis de Saint Priest—Mrs. Putnam's Review of Bowen—Herr ‘Thar—New Work announced 
in England—* Sir Roger de Coverley ; By the Spectator’’—Memoir of Judge Story—Garland’s Lite of Join Randolph 
—Sir Egerton Brydges’s edition of Milton’s Poems—The Keepsake—Gra y's Poems—Rev. Protessor Weir—Douglus 
Jerrold’s Complete Works—Memoirs of the Poet Wordsworth, by his Nephew. : 

THE FINE ARTS: 
Munich and Schwanthaler’s “ Bavaria,”—Art in Florence—W. W. Story’s Return from [taly—Les Beautés dela 
France—History of Art Exhibitions—Enamel Painting at Berlin—Portrait of Sir Francis Drake—The Vernets— 
Leutze, Powers, &c.—Kaulbach—Iliustrations of Homer—Uld Pictures—Michael Angelo—Conversations by the 
Academy of Design—-David's Napoleon Crossing the Alps. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA: 
The Astor Place Opera, Parodi—Mrs. Oakes Smith's New Tragedy. 

LEIGH HUNT UPON G. P. R. JAMES. 

HERR HECKER DESCRIBED BY MADAME BLAZE DE BURY. 

THE GRIEF of THE WEEPING WILLOW. 

A STORY WITHOUT A NAME: An Original Historical Romance. By G. P. R. James, 

THE POET'S LOT: By the Author of * Festus.” 

THE COUNT MONTE-LEONE, OR THE SPY IN SOCIETY. Book Second. 

THE TWICKENHAM GHOS?. 

THE MYSTIC VIAL. or the Last Demoiselle de Charrebourg—Dublin University Magazine. 

TO CHARLES DICKENS: By Walter Savage Landor.—Examiner. 

THE TWO MISS SMITHS: By Mrs. Crowe.—Light and Darkness 

SIR NICHOLAS AT MARSTON MOOR: By Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 

ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN: By C. Astor Bri:ted —Fraser’s Magazine. 

TO A CELEBRATED SINGER: By R.H. Stoddard —Graham’s Magazine. 

THE WOLF CHASE: By C. Whitehead —The Christmas Gift. 

THE STORY OF A POET.—The Bard of Glamorgin. 

HIRAM POWERS'S GREEK SLAVE.—Dickens’s Household Words. 

THE BLACK POCKET-BOOK.—Chambers’s Papers for the People. 

THE LOST VAMPIRE. By Mrs. Crowe.—Light and Darkness. 

MY NOVEL: OR VARIETIES OF ENGLISH LIFE. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Book II, Chapters 


L. to VI. 
WILD SPORTS IN ALGERIA: By Jules Gerard.—Journal des Chosseurs. 
RECENT DEATHS tN THE FAMILY OF ORLEANS —The Spectator. 
PLEASANT STORY OF A SWALLOW.—Praser’s Magazine. . 
EXCLUSION OF LOVE FROM THE GREEK DRAMA.—Mure’s History. 
THE GATEWAY OF THE OCEANS.—The Spectator. 
THE MURDER MARKET.—The Spectator. 
STATUES: By Walter Savage Landor.—The Examiner. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF STATESMEN.—Edinburgh Review. 
THE COW-TREE OF SOUTH AMERICA.—New Monthiy Magazine. 
SONG OF THE SEASONS: By Charles Mackay.—Illustrated News. 
THE WANE OF THE YEAR.—Eliza Cook's Journal. 
THE FOUNTAIN IN THE WOOD.—The Ministry of the Beautiful. 
WEARING THE BEARD —Dr. Marcy’s Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
A VIEW OF BOMBAY —Ada Greville, by Peter Leicester. 
THE LATE MRS. OSGOOD.—The Memorial. 
RECENT DEATHS: 
Hoa. Samuel Young—Robinson, the Caricaturist—The Duke of Palmella—Charles Rottman—The Marquis de 
Trans—Ch. Schorna—Hon. Richard M. Johnsoa—Win, Blacker—Mrs Martin Bell—Signor Baptistide—Gen. Chastel 
—Dr. Medicus, and others. 
DR. WISEMAN, CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER (Illustrated). 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER (Illustrated). 


The Publishers have great satisfaction in presenting the first number of the second volume of the INTERN A- 
TIONAL ina style of improved typography and embellishment. How well they should be satisfied with the success 
of the work, is shown by the extraordinary increase of orders and subscriptions during the last month, and by the 
universal applause with which the INTERNATIONAL is greeted by the press of the whole Union. In the present 
number wil! be found the commencement of the ORIGINAL HISTORICAL NOVEL, written for the Internatioaal 
Magazine, 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
THE COUNT MONTE-LEONE; OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY, 


Translated expressly for this work from the French, is continued with increasing interest. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 


Novel is also continued, and the Magazine presents its usual variety from original and from European and American 
sources, of THE BEST LITERATURE AND MOST INTERESTING INFORMATION of the present day—constitut- 
ing ita survey of the contemporary spirit, and intellectus! condition. 

The latest London, Paris, and New York Fashions will be carefully reflected in THE INTERNATIONAL. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers throughout the country. 
TERMS.—By the Number, 25 cents; by the Volume, $1 00; by the year (three volumes), 
$3 00. ° 
CLUBS. —-Subscribers forming clubs will be supplied at the following rates; two copies, $5 ; 
five copies, $10 ; and ten copies, $20; and an extra copy to the person sending the Club. Address 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
030 222 Broapway. 
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DICTIONNAIRES. 


FRANCAIS.ITALIEN. 


FRANCAIS. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH. 


BESCHERELLE (ainé).—Dictionn sire national, ou Grand 
Dictionnaire critique de la langue franguise. 2 v. in-4 
(Bound), $19. 

BESCHERELLE (jeane).—Dictionnaire grammatical et 
usuel des participes franguis. 2 v. in Bo. 

BESCHERELLE (fréres).—Dictionnaire usuel de tous les 
verbes frangais, tant réguliers quirréguliers. 2 v. 
in-80. 

BOISTE.—Dictionnaire universelle de In langue frangaise, 
avec le latin et les étymvlogies. | v. in-4. 

DICTIONNAIRE de l'Académie frangaise, publiée en 
1835, précédée d'un discours sur la langue francaise, par 
M. Villemain. 1 fort v. in 4 (Bound). 

—— Complement du. 1 trés-fort v. in 4 (Bound). 
The two vols, $16 50. 

Abreégé du, d'aprés la derniére édition par M. Lo- 
rain, 2 v. gr. in-80. 
Petit Dictionnaire du, ete. 1 v. in-12. 
——— Petit Vocabulaire du, etc. 1 v. in-18. 





FRANCAIS-ALLEMAND. 


teed 


FRANCAIS, 


GOYER-LINGUET.—Le Génie de la langue frangaise, 
ou Dictionnaire du langage choisi. | v. in-8o. 
GU!IZOT —Nouveau Dictionnaire universel des syno- 
nymes de la langue frangaise. 2 v. in-Bo. $3 50. 
LANDAIS (NAPOLEON).—Dictionnaire général et gram- 
matical des Dictionnaires frangais. 1 fort v. gr. in-4 
(Bound), 89 50. 
—— Dictionnaire classique francais, extrait du grand 
Dictionnaire. | v. in-8o. 
Petit Dictionnaire frangais. 1 v. gr. in-32, orné de 
25 vignettes. 
LAVEAUX.—Nouveau Dictionnaire de la langue fran- 
¢aise. 2v.in 4. 
Dictionnaire raisonné des difficultés grammaticales 
et littéraires de la langue frangsise. 1 v. in- 
NODIER (CH.).—Vocabulaire de ia langue frangaise. 1 
Vv. ar. in-Bo. 
NODIER et VERGER.—Dictionnaire universel de la 
langue frangaise. % v. in 8o. 





FRANCAIS-.ESPAGNOL. 


NOEL et CHAPSAL.—Nouveau Dictionnaire de la langue 
frangaise. 1 v. in-8vo. (Bound), $3 50. 

NOEL et CARPENTIER.—Philologie francaise, ou Dic. 
tionnaire étymologique, critique, historique, anecdotique, 
littéraire, etc, pour servir a I"histoire de la langue 
frangaise. 2 v. in-8o. 

RAYMOND.—Dictionnaire général et Vocabulaire upi- 
versel des sciences, des arts et métiers, etc. 2v. in. 
(Bound). 

—_—— ——; édition diamant. 1 joli v. in-32 (Bound. 
50 cents. 

SOTLICE et SARDOU.—Petit Dictionnaire raisonné des 
difficultés et exceptions de la langue frangaise. 1 y. \p- 
18 (Bound). 

VERLAC —Dictionnaire synoptique de tous les verbes i 
la langue francaise tant réguliers qu’irrégutiers, entiér- 
ment conjugués. 1 v. in-4 (Bound), $4. 

WAILLY (de),—Nouveau Vocabulaire francais. 1 ) 
in-8o0. (Bound). 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 
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411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Copperfield Complete, 37; Cents. 








LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish this Day, 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Complete in One Volame, with Illustrations by H. K. Browns. Price 374 cents. 


ALSO 
FINE EDITION, in one handsome octavo volume, extra cloth, with Plates. 


ALSO 
PART IL., completing the Work in Parts. Price 25 cents. 


ALSO 
Nos. XIX. and XX., completing the Work in Numbers. Price 5 cents. 


ALSO, 
VOL. IV. OF DICKENS’S NOVELS AND TALES, 


Containing 


Dombey and Son, David Copperfield, and Christmas Stories. 


Completing the Collective Edition of Dickens's Works of Fiction, handsomely printed in four large octavo volumes, 
extra cloth. Vol. [V. sold separate. 
ALSO, 
Now Ready, Fine Edition of 


Christmas Stories, and Pictures from Italy. 


In one very neat octavo volame, extra cloth, 
Completing the Fine Edition of Dickens's Works, in ten octavo volumes, with maovy hundred illustrations. 


L. & B. also Publish and have for Sale, 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITIONS OF DICKENS’S WORKS, 


“ 


PICKWICK, . 
OLIVER TWIST, . . . . 
Sen ee oe “ 5O 
ia ais vy “ 3%“ 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, . . “ 50 « 


price 50 cents. 





BARNABY RUDGE, A ‘ 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, &c. . 
DOMBEY AND SON, . 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, . 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


BY HIS NEPHEW, 


REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 


Canon of Westminster, 
AND EDITED AT HIS REQUEST, 


By PROFESSOR 


HENRY REED, 


iS IN PRESS,- 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED CS ee ae THE ENGLISH EDITION FROM EARLY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


n23 tf 


BOSTON. 


INGTON HALL, 593 BROADWAY, near Houstop 
reet, the Panorama of RUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRo. 
GRESS. Doors open at 7—to commence at 7} o'clock. 
Admittance, 50 Cents—Children half price. Family 
Tickets, admitting 4 persons, $1. Tickets to be obtained 
at the Bookstores and at the door. 
An Afternoon Exhibition on WEDNESDAYS ani 
SATURDAYS, at 3 o’ciock, n@3 4 


Plixerox PROGRESS.—NOW OPEN AT WaAsH.- 
U 





THE BEST PORTRAIT OF 
JENNY LIND. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL & Co. 
WHOLESALE PUBLISHERS, 


Beg leave to inform the trade that they have just pub- 
lished, on a large scale (24 by 36 inches), the 


PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND, 
TAKEN PROM 
ROOTS’ ADMIRABLE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


This likeness is truly superb, and by far the best portrait 
ever issued, either here or in Europe. Price of each copy, 
plain, $2; colored in fine style, $4. 


The usual discount allowed to the Trade. 
GOUPIL & CO., 
289 Broadway. 
N.B.—The attention of the Trade is respectfully called to 


our splendid assortment of foreign prints. 
oll uf 





FREEMASONRY. 


ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREMASONRY, with nu- 
merous Plates (Price $5 00). By remitting the money, 
the book can be sent by mail to any part of the country. 

Just published, LACON. By C. € Cotton. $1 3.- 
i BU say Bray whe phy ON CALIFORNIA, 

cents. And a Catalogue of Books on Listory and Bio- 
graphy, with prices affixed, gratis. 
WILLIAM GOWANS, 
178 Fulton st., N. Y. 





= Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute 2! 
orders promptly, and in e style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei! 





patronage N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy20 3m New York. 
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J. S. REDFIELD | 


Has just Published, 


THE MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS; 


Or, Phases of “Crescent City” Life. 


By A. OAKEY HALL. 
In one volume, 12mo. cloth. 
ALSO, 


CHANTICLEER: 
A Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody Family. 


In one volume, i2mo. cloth. 
ALSO, 


REDFIELD’S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


By J. W. REDFIELD, M.D. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings, paper covers. Price 25 cents. 


Also, new Editions of the COMPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLEN POE, in three volumes; and a fresh 
supply of REDFIELD’S TOYS, First, Second, Third, and Fourth Series. 
n30 2t 


J. S. REDFIELD, Curnron Hatt. 


SALE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, ANNUALS, &e. 
MONDAY, December 16, 1850, 


THE UNDERSIGNED 
WILL HOLD A SALE AS ABOVE, AFFORDING A GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR THE DISPOSAL OF 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, HOLIDAY BOOKS, ANNUALS, 


STANDARD LITERATURE 


GENERALLY. IT WILL EMBRACE THE BALANCE OF CONSIGNMENTS OF 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


CONSIGNMENTS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


4 Broapway, New Yorx, November 20, 1850. 


WW AND SPLENDID BNGLISE ANNUAL. 
Court Album: 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1851. 
A SERIES OF CHARMING PORTRAITS OF THE YOUNG FEMALE NOBILITY, &e. 


The Work contains Portraits and Biographical Notices of 
THE LADY VICTORIA TALBOT, | MISS DE BURGH, 


Part 2. 

















THE LADY HARRIET ANSON, THE LADY ADELAIDE VANE, 
THE LADY FRANCES LEGGE, THE LADY CLAUDE HAMILTON, 


MISS BURNABY, THE LADY AUGUSTA HARE, ’ 
MISS SPALDING, MISS METCALF, 

HON, HELEN DUNCOMBE, MISS SMYTHE, 

MISS WYNDHAM, MISS TIGHE. 


Beautifully Engraved by the best Artists, from Drawings by JOHN HAYTER, made expressly for this work. 
Quarto, handsomely bound. 


THE SAME WITH THE PLATES EXQUISITELY COLORED. 


“A fine feeling for art, gracefulness, and taste, is the characteristic of this Gallery of the most charming represen- 
tatives of the British Female branch of Caucasian Joveliness.”"— Literary Gazette. 
“* The Court Album’ is the first of the Illustrated Annuals for 1851, and it is in every way worthy of precedence. 
~~ portraits are among the very best that have been published in any similar undertaking at any former period.”— 
erver. 
a The volume makes a very graceful aud elegant table-book, and will doubtless be in request in high quarters.”— 
as. 





“ A splendidly enriched voluine takes the place, this season, of the ‘ Book of Beauty,’ and, to say the least of it, is 
hot less beautiful than was that publication in its palmiest days. Here are fourteen testimonials of the beauty of our 
female aristocracy, judging from which the fair originals may defy competition.”"—Naval and Military Gazette. 


The Undersigned will receive the above by an early Steamer, and respectfully solicit Orders from the Trade. 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 





GEMS FROM THE SACRED MINE. 
A Gift-Book for 1851. 


(Gems from the Sacred Mine; 


Or, Holy Thoughts upon Sacred 
Subjects. 

By Clergymen of the Episcopal Church. 
EDITE!) BY THOMAS WYATT, A.M. 
Embellished with Two splendid Illustrations, and 
Siz fine Steel Engravings. 
12mo. Arabesque and Full Gilt Morocco. 








Recently Published. 
THE IRIS; a Souvenir ror 1851. A splendid 
[iluminated Gift-Book for the Holidays 


THE POET’S OFFERING;; a Girr-Boox For 


all Seasons. 
LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 1 vol. 8vo. Con- 
taining all his suppressed Poems. ‘ This is decided- 


ly the best edition for Libraries extant.” Beautifully 
printed on fine white calendered paper, with Rules. 
LONZ POWERS: a Romance or Kentucky. 
2 vols. * 
RECORDS OF A TOURIST. 
Lanman, E 


sq. 

THE PRACTICAL COOK BOOK. By Mrs. 
Buiss. 

THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 


mn. i2mo. 


By E. Haze 

TRACY’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
18m0. 

TRACY’S SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 


Arithmetic. 18mo. 

MITCHELL.—Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
1 vol. &vo. 

EBERLE & MITCHEL on Children. 1 vol. 8vo. 

THE FAMILY DENTIST. 18mo. 

COSTELL on Poisons. 18mo. 

THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF POET- 
tical Quotations—British and American—Alphabeti- 
cally Arranged in the order of Subjects. Edited by 
Mrs. 8. J. Hale. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Pablished by LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
Successors to Gries, Evitior & Co, 


By Cuartes 





n30 tf Philadelphia. 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have just Published 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS ; 


ILLUSTRATING THE 


Theory, Practice, and Application of Chemistry, 


And containing the Properties, Uses, Manufacture, 
Purification, and Analysis 6f all 
Inorganic Substances. 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF APPARATUS, ETC. 


By G. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
1 vol. 8vo. 250 pp. stamped cloth, price $1 25. 


ALSO, 
HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF 
LOUISIANA ; 


EMBRACING TRANSLATIONS FROM 
MANY RARE AND VALUABLE DOCUMENTS 


Relating to the Natural, Civil, and Political History 
of that State. 
Compiled, with Historical and Biographical Notes, and 
an Introduction, 


By B. F. FRENCH. 


SECOND SERIES. 
With a Fac-simile of a Very Early and Curious Map of 
the Mississippi River and Valley. 
One vol. 8vo. 300 pp. stamped cloth, price $1 75. 


ALSO, 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS, 
Explained and Illustrated, 
By FREDERICK GUSTAV LISCO. 
Translated from the German, 
BY REV. P. FAIRBAIRN. 


One vol. 12mo. pp. 406, stamped cloth, price 88 cents. 





24 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Nov. 20, 1850. n30 2t 


This translation was originally published in the “ Bibli- 
cal Cabinet’’ at Edinburgh. nl6 3t 
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GEORGE 8S. APPLETON’S 
Elegantly Illustrated 


JSUOVENILE WORKS, 


SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 


“— 





New Juveniles for the coming year: 


PEBBLES FROM THE SEA SHORE; or, Lizzie's First 
Gleanings. By a Father. [liustrated with original de- 
signs, by Croome. 1 vol. square 16mo., cloth, gilt sides. 


~ cloth, gilt sides and edges. 50c. 


CITY CHARACTERS ; or, Familiar Scenes in Town. 1 
vol. square 16mo. Iiustrated with 24 plates, 
by Croome. Paper cover, gilt edg@s. 5c. 

Do. cloth. 38e. 

—— Do. cloth, colored plates. 50c. 

—— Do. cloth, gilt edges. 63c. 


THE ROSE-BUD: a New Juvenile Annual for 1851. 
Edited by Susan Jewett. 1 vol. small 4to. Steel plates. 
cloth. 63c. 

—— cloth, giltsides. 75c. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF SPORTS AND GAMES; con- 
taiaing Rules and Directions for the Practice of the 
Principal Recrentive Amusements of Youth. By Uncle 
John. Prettily illustrated. Square I6mo. 50c 

cloth, gilt edges. 63c. 


THE MOTHER GOOSE : containing all the Melodies the 
Old Lady ever wrote. Edited by Dame Goslin. Embel 
lished with an exact likeness of the veritable Mother 
Goose, and numerous engravings from original designs. 
1 vol. square l6mo., fancy paper covers. 13c. 

—— cloth extra. 2c, 


LITTLE ANNIE’S A, B, C. Showing the Use and 
Sounds of the Letters, in words of One Syllable. 1 vol. 
square l6mo., fancy paper. 13c. 

cloth extra. 25c 


LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER ; being a Short and Easy 
Method of Learning to Read. [llustrated with nume- 
rous cuts. Fancy paper covers. 13c. 

—— cloth extra, 5c. 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 
Beautifully illustrated. Fancy paper covers. . 
—— cloth extra. 25¢ 














WINTER EVENINGS; or, TALES FROM TRAVEL- 
LERS. By Maria Hack. Illustrated with eight en- 
gravings. 1 vol. i6mo. 75c. 


Do. cloth, gilt edges. $1. 


4280'S FABLES; a New Version. By Rev. Thomas 
James. With more than 60 engravings. 1 vol. 18mo., 
bound in cloth, gilt. 50c. 

Do. on fine paper. 75c. 


LITTLE ANNIE’S LADDER TO LEARNING; or, 
Steps of Infantine Knowledge. 1 vol. square 16mo 


Swe. 
——— Do. gilt edges. 63¢. 











APPLETON’S 
NEW JUVENILE LIBRARY, 


Put up in dozens, assorted, or each kind by itself. 12 
kinds fancy paper covers, each volume illustrated. 
Price per dozen, $1 50. 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 13 cents. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S A B C BOOK. 13 cents, 


LITTLE ANNIE'S SPELLER. Hlustrated. 13 cents. 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 
13 cents. 


LITTLE FRANK, AND OTHER TALES, 
JACK THE SAILOR BOY. 13 cents. 
THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. 13 cents, 
DUTY IS SAFETY. 13 cents. 

WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 13 cents. 
THE BRACELETS. 13 cents. 


13 cents. 





LAZY LAWRENCE. 13 cents. 
The above in cloth extra, 25 cents. 





G. S. A. 
Has just Published New Editions of 


VERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY LITTLE CHIL- 
dren. 2 vols. - 


THE CHILD'S OWN STORY BOOK. 1 vol. square 
16mo. 


THE PRIZE STORY BOOK. 

HOLIDAY TALES, consisting of Pleasing Stories for 
the Young. 

LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS. 

THE FIRESIDE STORY BOOK. 

CLEVER STORIES FOR CLEVER BOYS AND GIRLS. 

LIFE AND WANDERINGS OF A MOUSE. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES Of BOB THE 
SQUIRREL. 


GEORGE'S JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF HAPPI- 
NESS. 


THE CHILD'S DELIGHT, a Gift for the Young. 
CLARA’S AMUSEMENTS. By Mrs. Bache. 
MORAL TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. 
POPULAR TALES. Do. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. Square 16mo. 





LITTLE ANNIE’S FIRST BOOK. 

LITTLE ANNIE’S SECUND BOOK. 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

THE HAPPY CHILDREN 

THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 

HOLIDAY HOME. By Miss Sinclair. 

HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 

GRANDMAMMA EASY’S TOY BOOKS. 12 kinds. 
FANNY AND HER MAMMA. 

THE CHILD'S CHEERFUL COMPANION, 
MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS. 

THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DESCRIBED. 
LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER TALES. 

LITTLE DORA, OR THE FOUR SEASONS. 
THE BOOK OF BIRDS. 

CITY CRIES, OR, PEEP AT SCENES IN TOWN, 
BABES LN THE WOOD. 

BOOK OF TRADES AND PROt ESSIONS. 
WATTS'S DIVINE SONGS. 


*,* All the above are illustrated in the best style of Wood engraving, and are printed and bound in 


the most tasty styles. 
{> A Liberal Discount made to the Trade. 
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GEO. S. APPLETON, Pustisuer, 
164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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[Nov. 30, 
ELEGANT VOLUMES 
Purtry, 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE 8S. APPLETON. 
164 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE PARADISE LOST, 
BY JOHN MILTON. 
With Life of the Author, and Notes. By Sir Eazrroy 


Bryvoegs. Illustrated with Martin's designs. 1 voj| ayo, 
in cloth. plain, $2 50; cloth, gilt edges, $3 50; mo. 
roceo, $4 50; morocco extra, $5 00, 


MILTON’S 


Complete Poetical Works. 


With Life of the Author, and Notes. By Sir Ecerrox 
Brypees. Illustrated with designs John Martin. | 
vol. 8vo. 850 pages. Price, in cloth, plain, $3 00; cloth, 
gilt edges, $4 00; morocco, $5 00; morocco extra, 86 0 
Cheap edition in cloth and sheep, $2 50. 

“ This is by far the best edition of Milton ever published 


in this country, It is printed and embellished in the firs 
style of art.” 


The Complete ‘Poetical Works of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


Containing many Poems never before published in this 
country. | vol. royal 8vo. 850 pages. in cloth and 
sheep, $2 50; cloth, gilt edges, $4; morocco extra, $5. 

“ This edition is printed in new type and on fine paper, 
from the last Edinburgh edition, making an elegant 
volume for the Library or centre table.” 


The Complete Postion! Works of 
ROBERT BURNS. 


Containing his Songs, Poems, and Correspondence ; with 
a new Life of the Poet, and Notices Critical and Bio- 

phical. By Attan CrnninenaM. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 
Brice in cloth, $2; cloth gilt edges, $3 50; morocco exira, 


“ This Edition of Burns is the only complete one pub- 
lished in this country. Isis printed on new type and is 


aal,in point of phical execution, &c., to of 
the English Editions of the Poets.” tad 


A New Edition of 
GRAY’S ELEGY 


IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
Illustrated with Thirty th Designs, in the 
Highest Style of mt vat wena 8vo. ie loth. 
git edges, $1 25; morocco bevelled, $225; morocco 

velled, colored Platee, §3. 
“This beautiful volume of Poe’ 


as the English language exists. It 
one can fail to prize.” 


will be read as Jong 
a volume which no 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
A ROMAUNT. 
By LORD BYRON. 
A New Edition. 


Illustrated with Ten Engravings. 1 vol. 16mo. Price in 
cloth, $1; cloth, gilt edges, $1 25; morocco, $2 25. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR; 


Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holidays through- 
out the Year. By Jonn Kesxie. From the 3ist London 
Edition. 1 voi. I6mo. Price in cloth, plain, 75 cents; 
cloth, gilt edges, $1; very extra, $2 25. 


“Every good Churchman should this charm- 
ing volume of Poetry Nearly forty copies have 
been sold in England within a few years.” 


GOLDSMITH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
CONTAINING 
THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
DRAMAS. 
INQUIRY into the STATE OF POLITE LEARNING. 
MISCELLANEOMS ESSAYS. 
ONE VOLUME 8VO. ILLUSTRATED. 


n302t —~Price in cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 
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THE AMERICAN ALMANAC FOR 1851. 








JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE & BROWN, 
Law Booksellers and Importers of Foreign Books, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC 


AND REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YEAR 1851, 
Being the 2d volume of the 3d Series, and the 22d volume of the work. 


The First Part of this volume contains, in addition to the usual Meteorological Tables and Astronomical matter by Prof. Pierce, extended calculations 
for the eclipse of July 28, from entirely new elements, and an article upon Animal Electricity (a new subject to many scientific readers) by Prof. Loverine. 

The Second Part gives full and corrected lists of the Executive and Judiciary of the United States, the times and places of holding the District and 
Cireuit Courts, Army and Navy and Marine Corps, Ministers and Diplomatic Agents, and Consuls of the United States in Foreign Countries, and Foreign 
Ministers and Consuls in the United States, Collectors, Postmasters, Army and Navy Peasion Agents, Registers, and Receivers and Surveyors connected 
with Public Lands, Abstracts of Public Laws and Resolutions of the Ist session of the 31st Congress, Revenue and Expenditures, Commerce and N aviga- 
tion, Mint, Public Lands, Post Office and Rates of Foreign and Inland Postage, Statistics of Public Libraries in Europe and America, Statisties of Coal, 
the Census of Charleston, 8. C., Colleges, Law, Medical and Theological Schools, Religious Denominations, Population of the States by the different 
Censuses, Debts of the States, Congress, Railroads in the United States, and Lines of Telegraph. 

Part Third contains the Executive and Judiciary of the Individual States, a detailed Statement of their Debts and Finances, their Receipts and Expen- 
ditures, their Schools and Public Institutions, Pauperism, and Crime, the New Constitution of Kentucky and that of California. 


There is, besides, a Table of the American States and of the Countries of Europe, their Area, Population, Form of Government, Religion, the names 
of the several Sovereigns, and the date of their Accession. The Royal Family, Ministry, Judiciary, Bishops and Archbishops of Great Britain, and the 
French Ministry, are given. 

A full American and Foreign Obituary, and the Chronicle of Events to September, 1850, closes the volume. 

The volume has a full Index, making reference to any of its contents easy. 

Price One Douiar per copy, as in former years. 

ALSO, 


DOMAT ON THE CIVIL LAW. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. PRICE $11. 


CIVIL LAW IN ITS NATURAL ORDER. 


BY JEAN DOMAT. 
Translated into English by WILLIAM STRAHAN, LL.D. Edited, from the 2d London Edition, by Hen. LUTHER S. CUSHING. 


Among the writers on the Roman Law, whose works are best known to English and American Lawyers, and which have vxerted the most influence 
upon our Jurisprudence, is Domart, “ whose work, entitled The Civil Law in its Natural Order,” says Judge Story, “ considering the age and the cir- 
cumstances in which it was written, is a truly wonderful performance. His method is excellent, and his manner clear, exact, and comprehensive.” 


LETTER FROM ALFRED HENNEN, ESQ. 
Boston, Sept. 6, 1850. 
Messrs. Lirriz & Brown. Gentlemen: I am much pleased to learn that you are engaged in publishing a revised edition of Strahan’s translation 
of Domat on the Civil Law. No work, in the English language, on the same subject, is to be compared with it, for the fulness and correctness of the 
doctrine conveyed throughout it. From the time of its publication, up to the present, it has received the approbation of the most learned men and 
lawyers in every country ; and very deservedty. The compilers of the Code Napoleon drew copiously from it, for their work. Napoleon himself studied 
it most carefully in early life ; which may account for the singular acuteness and wisdom of his observations and decisions during the discussions on the 
adoption of his Code. 
Domat should, and I hope will, be found in the library of every American Lawyer. 
I am, your obt. servt., Atrrep HEennen. 


DR. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. 
One vol. 8vo. Price $3 50. 








L. & B. have just imported for this market, and offer for sale at one half the London price, a large quantity of the 


NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY, 
Partly based on the Larger Dictionary. 


“ The Dictionaries of ‘Greek and Roman Antiquities; and of ‘Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, which are already completed, and the 
‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography,’ on which the Editor is now engaged, are intended to meet the wants of the more advanced scholar; but 
these Works are on too extended a scale, and enter too much into details, to be suitable for the use of junior students. For the latter class of persons a 
work is required of the same. kind as Lempriére’s well known Dictionary, containing in a single volume the most important names, Biographical, Literary, 
Mythological, and Geographical, occurring in the Greek and Roman writers, usually read in our public schools. It is invidious for one author to speak of 
the defects of his predecessors ; but it may safely be said that Lempriére’s work, which originally contained the most serious mistakes, has long since be- 
come obsolete ; and that since the time it was compiled we have attained to more correct knowledge on a vast number of subjects comprised in that 
Work."—Extract from the Preface. n30 It 
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DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 


TS copartnership heretofore existing between the 
Subscribers, under the firm of GOULD, KENDALL 


& LINCOLN, is this day dissolved by mutual consent. 


The business of the firm will be settled by C, D. Gould 
and Joshua Lincoln, whore authorized to use its signa- 


ture in liquidation. 
CHARLES D. GOULD, 
CHARLES 8. KENDALL, 
JOSHUA LINCOLN. 
Boston, Oct. 31, 1850. 


COPARTNERSHIP FORMED. 


Tae business of Publishing and Bookselling, in all its 
branches, will be continued as heretofore by the sub- 
scribers, under the style «nd firm of GOULD & LINCOLN, 


at the old stand, No. 59 Washington street. 
CHARLES D. GOULD. 


JOSHUA LINCOLN, 
Boston, Nov. 1, 1850. 


Just Published. 
FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 
Or, THe AsTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 

By HUGH MILLER. 
With many Illustrations. From the third London edition. 


With a Memoir of the Author. By Lovurs Agassiz. 


Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said, he * had never been so much astonished in his life by 
the powers of any man as he had been by the geological 
descriptions of Mr. Miller. That wonderful man described 


these objects with a facility which made him ashamed of 


the comparative meagreness and poverty of his own 
descriptions in the ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ which had cost 
him hours and days of labor. He would give his left hand 


to possess such powers of description as this man; and if 


it pleased Providence to spare his useful life, he, if any 
one, would certainly render the science attractive and 
popular, and do equal service to theology and geology.” 

“In Mr. Miller we have to hail the accession to geolo- 
gical writers of a man highly qualified to advance the 
science. His work, to a beginner, is worth a thousand 
didactic treatises."— Sir R. Murchison's Address. 


THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 


or, Srupies or THE PuysicaL PHENOMENA OF 
NaTuRE. 


By ROBERT HUNT, 
Author of ‘‘ Panthea,” “ Researches on Light,” etc, 
12mo. cloth. Price $1 25. 


Notices of the English Press: 


“We know of no work upon science which is su well 
calculated to lift the mind from the admiration of the 
wondrous works of creatioa to the belief in, and worship 
of, a Great First Cause. * “* * One of the most read- 
able epitomes of the present state and progress of science 
we have yet perused.”"—Morning Herald, London. 

“The design of Mr. Hunt's volume is striking and good. 
The subject is very ably dealt with, and the object very 
well attained: it displays a fund of knowledge, and is the 
work of an eloquent and earnest man.’—T'he Examiner, 
London. 


Second Edition, Revised. 
THE EARTH AND MAN: 


LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
In its relation to the History of Mankind. 
By ARNOLD GUYOT. 


Translated from the French, by Prof. ©. C. Felton. 
Illustrations. 12mo. cloth. Price, $1 25. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


By JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 
12mo. cloth. Price $1 00. 


Religious Progress. 
DISCOURSES 


Development of the Christian 
Character. 
BY WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, D.D., 
Of New York. 
One volume 12mo. cloth. Price 85 cents. 
CORSEERS: i 
L. Religion, a Principle of Growth. Hl. Faith, 
ieee Hit Virtue. 1V. Knowledge. V. Temperance. 
VI. Patience. VII. Godliness. VIII. Brotherly Kind- 
ness, IX. Charity. 
Sy For sale by all the Booksellers. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, Pvsuisuers, 
x Boston. 


With 
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NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 


QUEEN JOANNA; 





By G. W. M. REYNOLDS, 
Author of “ Court of London,” “ Rose Foster,” &c. 


lustrations from the London copy. 
Price 50 cents, 





In a few days: 


PART I. 


Caroline of Brunswick ; 


the Court of London. 


completes the Court of London. 


In Press. 


Lewis Arundel ; 


oR, 
THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 
By the author of “ Frank Fairleigh.” 
Complete in 1 vol. paper. 
Illustrated with fine engravings from the London Edition. 
Price 50 cents. 


—_—— 


Nearly Ready. 
Love and Ambition. 


By the author of “ Rockingham , or, the Younger Brother.’ 
In one volume, Paper. 
Price 25 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 
Of the following 


POPULAR WORKS BY DUMAS 


Now ready: 


THREE GUARDSMEN. Paper. 50 cents. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. Paper. % 
BRAGELONE, " 6 ea 
FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN. “ os a 
IRON HAND. e 50“ 
MEMOIRS OF A MARQUIS, “ ms “ 


The Illustrated Edition 


OF THE 


Mysteries of the Court of London, 
Rose Foster. 


Now ready, beautifully bound in 2 vols. cloth, and 
Illustrated with 


Thirty-Three Engravings, 
From casts of the original English Plates. 
PRICE $3 COMPLETE. 
H. Long & Brother, 
43 ANN STREET, N. Y. 





Mysteries of the Court of Naples, 


Published in one volume (paper) complete, with Four Il- | Rebecca, 


Or, the Third Series of the Mysteries of 


To be complete in Four Parts, 25 cents each. This work 


[Nov. 30, 


NOW READY. 
Cheap Editions. Roy. 12mo.Vo)s, 


THE WOMEN 
OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMEy?7 


Edited by 
THE REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
LIsT OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Miriam, Ruth, 
Eve in Paradise, | Queen of Sheba, 
Sarah, E.ther, 
Rachel, 8 nician Woman 
Hannah, | ‘ 
The Maries. 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 
OUR SAVIOUR. 


Edited by Rurus W. Griswo tp. 
List of Illustrations. 
Our Saviour, 
The Resurrection, 
The Holy Family, 
Christ Expounding the Law, 
Christ by the Well of Sychar, 
Christ Stilling the Tempest, 
The Healing of the Daughter of Jairus, 
Christ Walking on the Sea, 
Christ's Entrance into Jerusalem, 
The Women of Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, 
The Incredulity of St. Thomas. 


All of the above volumes are elegantly bound and giit, 
and form beautiful and cheap Presentation Volumes, 





ALSO, 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE FINE COPIEs, 
Octavo, eleguntly illastrated, of the 
Women of the Scriptures. Ten illustrations. 
Scenes in the Life of Our Saviour. Ten Illustrations. 
Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles. Nine illustrations, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Patriarchs and Prophets. Eight 
illustrations. 
Bethune's British Female Poets. Twelve Ilustrations, 
Miss May’s American Female Poets. Twelve Do. 
Watson's Poetical Quotations. Ten Do. 
The Rosemary: a Choice Collection of Sacred and Reii- 
gious Poetry. Nine illustrations. 
Sartain’s American Gallery of Art. Ten illustrations. 
The Mirror of Life. Twelve illustrations. 
All the above are bound in cloth extra, richly gilt, Tw- 
key morocco, and in white calf. 
A liberal discount to the Trade. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Pvauisners. 
n30 tf Phil:.deiphia 


On Saturday,Nov. 30th. 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS 


WILL PUBLISH 
MR. CHARLES SUMNER’S 


ORATIONS AND SPEECHES, 
With Three Tributes of Friendship. 


QUO, DEBELLATIS ODIIS, VERITAS TRIUMPHABIT. 
HOC MECUM OPTA, LECTOR, ET VALE.” —Leibnitz. 


In two volumes 16mo. cloth. 

“Mr. Sumner’s Orations are not to be laid aside with 
the occasion that called them forth, but to be preserved 
for our fature instruction and delight. They derive this 

uality in a great measure from three characteristics of 
the author's mind,—his earnestness—the union of moral 
fearlessness and intellectual caution in the statementof 
his opinions—and his reverence for original principles in 
Pg eof with popular custom or fashionable belict.’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





“ For taste, eloquence, and scholarship, as well as for 
fearlese intrepidity, Mr. Sumner’s Orations and Speeches 
have been rarely equailed in modern harangues.”— 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. n30 tf 


_*_ _———-_» 
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Engravers Woon, 
a 

The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 

that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGAVING, 


gh ag his old oe a ade 
where, with experience mye vantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are 





J. W. ORR, 
75 Nassau st., New York. 
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SUPERB NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


D. APPLETON & Co. Publish this week, 


I. 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
A SERIES OF 


OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALE SOVE- 
poRTRAITS REIGNS 


DRAWN AND ENGR AVED 
BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 
WITH 


piOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL DESCRIPTIONS 
FROM 


AGNES STRICKLAND. 


_ vo. elegantly bound in Turkey morocco, $10; 
page ne plates, $15- do. with oval painting on plate 


in centre. $20. 

This beautiful volume contains portraits of the most ac- 
complished Queens of England, from the earliest period to 
that of her present Majesty. They have been executed in 
the finest style of engraving, and have been copied, as far 
as possible, from portraits taken in the youthful period of 
their lives. ‘They present the charms PP prc arrayed in 
the quaint robes of royalty of the times of each. The ac 
companying biographical sketches from the pen of Agnes 
Strickland are done with great fidelity. Their aim is to 
spread before us the characters, the feelings, and the pas- 
sions of the woman, as well as the grandeur of the Queen. 
As a Gift-Book this is uns 
tractiveness. nn 


A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, 
By G.P. R. James. 
Illustrated with Sixteen Splendid Steel Engravings, 
From Drawings by the most eminent artists. 
One vol. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges and sides, $3 50 ; imitation 
morocco, $5: Turkey morocco or calf, $6. 
List of Subjects Ilustrated— 
REMORSE, JEALOUSY, REVENGE, LOVE, 
DESPAIR, HATRED. 


“In this elegant volume one hardly knows which most 
to xdmire, the text or the illustrations. While the former 
portray in Pry and graphic words the soul-stirring 
operations of the stronger passions, the latter presents to 
us finely executed and spirited representations of their 
conflicting power in the bosom a and beauty. Itis 
a charming book, and worthy of the high reputation of the 
writer and the artist engaged in its preparation.” 


in tastefulness or at- 


lif. 
A New Edition. 
WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 


A series of eighteen exquisitely finished engravings of 
female characters of the Old and New Testament. 


With descriptions by various American Divines. Edited 
by W.B. Sprague, D.D. 


Price, Im. mor. $7; Antique mor. $10; do. col’d Plates, 
$15; papier maché, $12; do. col'd Plates, $15; mor. 
inlaid, with painting on plate glass, $15; col’d 

Pilates, $20. 


*,* This is a most superb gift book, and one of great in- 
trinsic value. 


Iv. 
THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES OF 
OUR LORD. 


ILLUSTRATED 
IN THE JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH THE 
LAND OF PROMISE. 
By the Rev. J. M. Wainwaienrt, D.D. 
TWENTY ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. ONE VOL. QUARTO: 
Tastefully bound, $4 ; giltedges, $5; morocco extra, $7 50. 


This Work contains the narrative of a Tour through the 
Holy Land, with a special reference to all those places 
whose names have been rendered dear to the Christian by 
Our Lord's connexion with them. Bethlehem, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth, Bethany, the Mount of Olives, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, and many other places of like interest, have been 
fully and admirably Correct views, too, of 
many of the most prominent scenes in Palestine, from the 
pencil of Bartlett, engraved on steel in the highest style of 
art, have been introduced. ‘These, with the minute ex- 
planations accompanying them, present to the reader of 
this volume as perfect picture of the actaal appearance 
of Palestine as can well be obtained without a personal 
visit, A volume which thus offers to take the reader 


J. : 

One vol. imperial Sve. handsomely bound, $7 ; morocco, 
extra, $10 ; ditto colored plates, $15; morocco, extra, with 
oval Painting on Plate Glass, in centre, $15; ditto colored 
plates, $20; papier maché, frame in morocco, $12; ditto 
oon 18; plate glass with superb Painting on 


4 
EVENINGS AT" INALDSON MANOR; or, The 
_ Guest. By Mary J. Mcintosh. Author of 
cevoman ja ” «Two Lives,” “Charms and 
Engravings. ieee ave. a il ines ond aa 
vol. cl t 
$3; morocco $4. asin 


Just Published. 


GRAHAM’S (PROF.) ELEMENTS OF 
CHEMISTRY. 
With the Application of the Science in the Arts. 
VOL. I., FORMING VOL. VIII. OF 


BAILLIERE’S LIBRARY OF 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD SCIEN- 
TIFIC WORKS. 


All beautifully Printed and Ilustrated. 
The following are already published, and are offered at 
the same price to the public as the American reprints : 
MULLER’S PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. 8vo. 
WEISBACH’S MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
KNAPP’S CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


— TREATISE ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
vo, 


GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 


FAU'’S ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 8vo. and plates 
4to. plain, $6; colored, $10, 


Recently Published. 


THE MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN 
Body in Health and Disease. Illustrated with numerons 
Drawings in Color. By A. H. Hassall, M.B 2 vols. 
8vo., one vol. being Plates, the other Text. 

Also, by the same Author. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FRESHWATER 
Alge. With upwards of 100 Plates, beautifully execut- 
ed, 2 vols. 8vo., one vol. being Plates, the other ‘I'ext. 

THE ART OF MANUFACTURING AND REFINING 
Sugar ; including the Manufacture and Revivification of 
Animal Charcoal. With an Atlas illustrative of the 
Machinery and Buildings. By John A. Leon, Manufac- 
turer and Refiner. Large folio, with Plates engraved 
on Steel, in the first style of the Art. 





H. BAILLIERE has also just imported by the “ Frank- 
tin” and the “ Niagara,” the following Standard Books, 
all beautifully illustrated: 


Chemistry. 

PELOUZE AND FREMY.—COURS DE CHIMIE. 3 
vols. 8vo. and Atlas. 

BERZELIUS.—TRAITE DE CHIMIE 6 vols. 8vo. 

REGNAULT.—COURS ELEMENTAIRE DE CHIMIE. 
4 vols. 12mo. 

PAYEN.—PRECIS DE CHIMIE INDUSTRIELLE. 8vo. 
and Atlas. 

GUIBOURT.—HISTOIRE NATURELLE DES DRO- 
GUES SIMPLES. 3 vols. 8vo. 


HOEFER.—NOMENCLATURE ET CLASSIFICA- 
tions Chimiques. 12mo. 


Microscope. 
DONNE£.—COURS DE MICROSCOPIE. &8vo. 
—_ ATLAS DU Do. folio, beautifal Plates. 
MANDL.—TRAITE PRATIQUE DU MICROSCOPE. 
8vo. 
—— ANATOMIE MICROSCOPIQUE. Folio, 31 parts 
published. 


ROBIN.—DU MICROSCOPE ET DES INJECTIONS. 
8vo. (Just Published.) 


Engineering, &c. 

BUCHANAN ON MACHINERY. 8vo., and folio Atlas 
of plates, with a supplement. 

TR OLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. Division A, 
complete, half morocco 

Do. Division B, as fur as published. 

BLAND ON ARCHES. 8vo. 

TREDGOLD ON CAST LRON. 2 vols. 8vo. 

PUGIN’S PRINCIPLES OF POINTED ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 4to. half morocco. E 

TREUGOLD'S C\RPENTRY. 4to. 

THOMAS'S DESIGNS FOR MONUMENTS. 4to. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 2vols. 4to, 

PAPERS OF THE ROYAL ENGINEEKS. 4to. Vol. 10. 

PEACOCK’S RESEARCHES IN HYDRAULICS. 4to. 

KING'S UPHOLSTERER'’S GUIDE. 4to. 

MILITARY AIDE MEMOIRE. Vols. 1 to4. Roy. 8vo. 

ALBAN pn THE HIGH PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE. 
2 vols, &vo. 


Along with all the recent works on Medicine, Anatomy, 
Physics, Natural History, &c., &c. 
*,* Subscriptions received for all the Scientific Journals: 


and as H. B, is in direct correspondence with all the 
leading Publishers of London and Paris, he can gua- 
rantee both moderate prices and regularity. 


H. BAILLIERE, 
FOREIGN AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKSELLER 


(Of London and Paris), 
169 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





n30 It GEORGE BRIDGES, Agent. 


Revue des deux Mondes. 


Published on the Ist and 15th of each month. 


Last number received, Oct. 15. 


Annual Subscription, $10 00 
Per Single Number, . . . . . 50 


A considerable portion of this leading French periodi- 
cal is devoted to the consideration of American and Eng- 
lish literature and politics, written by the most eminent 
French writers. 
Supplied with the greatest regularity, by 
H. BAILLIERE, 
FOREIGN AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKSELLER, 

169 Fulton street, N. Y. 

Sole agent for the United States n30 It 


CHOICE GIFT-BOOK. 


HESOP’S FABLES. 


A NEW VERSION, CHIEFLY FROM ORIGINAL 
SOURCES. 
By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 
Iilustrated by upwards of Fifty elegrant Engravings by 


J. W. Orr, William Howland, and J. D. Feiter, 
From Designs by Joun Tenniec. 


One volume crown 8vo pp. 224, full cloth, $2; extra 
cloth, gilt edges, $2 50; extra cloth, full gilt, $3; 
morocco, full gilt, $3 50. 


Subject to a discount of 25 per cent. to the Trade 


ROBERT 8. COLLINS, Pustisner, 
n 30 3t 254 Pearl street, New York. 





NEW EDITION, 


THE MOUNT VERNON ARITHMETIC. 
PART FIRST—ELEMENTARY. 
BY JACOB ABBOTT AND CHARLES E. ABBOTT. 


“ Few rules and a great deal of practice; thatis the 
true key to acquisition of knowledge.” 


Just Published by ROBERT 8. COLLINS, 
n30 lt 254 Pearl street, N. Y. 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 342, 124 Cts, 


CONTENTS. 

1. Forms of Salutation, Quarterly Review. 

2. Siberia and California, Do. 

3. The Mystic Vial. Dublin University Magazine. 
4. Resistance in Hesse Cassel, Examiner. 
5 
6 
7 





. How France might , Gen. Napier. 

. America and Afriex, Times. 

. British Relations with Brazil, Manchester Guardian. 
CorREsPONDENCE ; New Books. 
Poetry: The Telegraph; My Little Cousins: Indus- 

trial Exhibition ; A Sunset Song ; Satire. 

Snort Articies: Mormonism ; Ether and Chloroform, 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 


& Co., Boston. and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. n30 It 





LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





Half Square (nine lines), . , : $s 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), r . 1 
ak... | wonces oe 
One Column, ‘ . . F 5 00 
One Page, ° e ° ° 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, ° P $40 00 
Thirty lines, ° ‘ F - 60 00 
One Column, ‘ = ° * 200 00 
ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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New Books Published during October, 


By A. HART, Purvaperenta. 
(Late Carey and Hart.) 
I 


THE GIFT fo 1851; with Eight Line Engravings 
from Steel Plates. Elegantly bound in scarlet, richly 
gilt. Price $2. 

Il. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM SCKAP-BOOK for 1851: with 
thirteen elegant Engravings by the most eminent Artists. 
Beautifully bound in scarlet, exura gilt, quarto size. 
Price $3 50. 


Il. 
THE BROTHERS, who Visited in the First Society: a. 


Novel. The? vols. of the Loadon ed. complete in one. 
Iv. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
Palestine, By Rai bi Joseph Schwarz, for 16 Years a 
Resident in the Holy Land. With 24 handsome En- 
ravings, and large Maps. Royal &vo. uniform with 
“ Lynch's Expedition to the Dead Sea," cloth gilt. 

This is a very learned and valu«ble work, deserving 
the considerition which it will be sure to obtain from 
savans, and others interested ia the study of the Holy 
Land.— U. S. Gazette. 

v. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN, Queen 
of Henry VILL By Miss Benger. With a Memoir of 
the Author, by Lucy Aiken. Cloth, extra gilt, $1 25. 


VI. 
THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By Henry 
J. Slack, Exq Dedicated to the Rev. Henry Christmas. 
In a beautiful p»cket vol. elegantly printed and bound. 


Also recently Imported and for Sale to the Trade. 


I. 

THE BEAUTIES OF THE OPERA and THE BALLET. 
With saperb Engravings of Grisi, Cerito, Persiani, Son- 
tag, &e., &c. Royal Svo. elegintly bound (at a very 
reduced price). 

Il. 

LEILA; or, the Siege of Granada. By Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. tllustrated by 16 splendid Engravings from 
Drawings by the most eminent Artists, under the Su- 
perintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. A new edition, 
elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


Il. 

HEATH'S SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. With forty-five 
superb Steel Engravings from original Drawings by the 
most distingvished Artists (uniform with “ The Byron 
Gallery”). Turkey morocco, extra gilt edges (at a very 
reduced price). 





ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Science, Literature, and Art. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Publisher of this splendid work has the pleasure 
to announce to his friends and the public, that he has 
just returned from Germmny, where he has made arrange- 
ments fur the speedy and regular issue of the second edi- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Subscrip- 
tions, has alrendy become necessary. The continuation 
of the first edition will be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED. 

The New Edition will be issued in Parts, and at as short 
intervals as the care necessarily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Steel Piates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-?PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish lmpres 
sions enough to enable the publisher to issue the second 
edition P 

In Semi-monthly Parts, 
so that it will be completed at the same time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
The Work will be Published in 


TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 
ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 
Commencing on the First of October. 


Each Part contains 20 beautifully executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germany, and 80 pages of Letter- 


ress. 

. Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS, payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on pe- 
LIVERY OF EACH PART. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
gularly as they are issued.. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have to pay for any part in advance. 

For further particalars, plan of the work, &c., examine 
the prospectus and specimen copies at the Publisher's, or 


at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 


2 Barclay street (Astor House). 
AGENTS. 
Boston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber ; 
Buffalo, Geo. H. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati, Post & Co. ; 
Charleston, S. C., Samuel Hart, Sen.; New Orleans, P. M. 


Norman, end the Book Trade generally. 05 tf 





VALUABLE BOOKS, 
Recently Issued. 


A PASTOR’S SKETCHES. 
By ICHABOD 8. SPENCER, D.D., 
Pastor of Second etrneen Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
mo. 


This volume, which is made up of matters of fact, con- 
tains as graphic delineations of character #s can be found 
in the language. Few books surpass it in absorbing in- 


terest to the reader. 

THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
IN ABYSSINIA. 
By Rev. SAMUEL GOBAT, 


Now Bishop of Jerusalem. With Portrait and Map, 12mo. 


A work of great value on this almost unknown 
country. 


VINET’S MOR. ALEXANDER) 
MISCELLANIES; 
Containing Review of Montaigne, the Endless Study, &c. 
Translated by Rev. R. TURNBULL. j2mo. 
THE MERCY SEAT. 

By bo cers ~~ tc D.D. 


THE HOME ALTAR, 


Prayers and Hymns for Family Worship. By Rev. C. F. 
Deems. 1 vol. 12mo. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON 
SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 
By Rev. 8. D. CLARK. 18mo. 

THE YOUNG ARTIST; 

Or, rat Dream or Iraty. By T. 8. ARTHUR. 12mo. 





Will be Published, Nov. 25th. 


A NEW MEMOIR OF HANNAH 
MORE. 
By Mrs HELEN C. KNIGHT. 1 vol. 12mo, 


To be embellished with elegant Steel Engravings, and 
making a valuable Gift- Book. 


M. W. DODD, Pustisuer, 
n23 3t Brick Church Chapel. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


Successor to E. L. Carey, 
Philadelphia, 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS GREY. 


Epirep sy Proresson Henry Reep, 
Iilustrated by Charles W. Radcliffe. 


In one vol. crown octavo, bound in muslin, muslin gilt, and 
morocco super extra. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


Illustrated by Daniel Huntington. 
{n | vol. royal 8vo. 9th ed. 











POEMS OF EARLY AND AFTER YEARS, 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Illustrated by E, Leutze. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. Sth edition. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Illustrated. 1 volume, oetavo. A new edition. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; 


Or, Hints on Emergencies. By Jno. F. South, one of the 
Surgeons of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


Illustrated by numerous engravings. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


BUILDERS’ COMPANION: 


Containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and Ar- 
chitecture. With Practical Rules and Instructions con- 
nected with the subject. By A.C. Smeaton. 


12mo. With numerons illustrations. 


CABINET MAKER 
AND UPHOLSTERER’S COMPANION. 
By J. Stokes. Llustrated. n23 tf 
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G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROS, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
290 Broapway, corner Reape street, 
NEW YORK, 


Have Published: 


Wm. Odell-Elwell’s 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


or THE 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENTUATION 


According to the Method of Webster and Heinsius, contain. 
ing a concise Grammar of either Language, Dialogues, 
with Reference to Grammatical Forms, Rules on 


TWO PARTS. 
pp. 820, large 12mo. bound in 1 vol. cloth, $1 50. 

“This dictionary is, in many respects, decidedly supe. 
rior to those which have been oes in use. It = 
sents a more copious stock of words, and gives more anipie 
and satisfactory definitions, than other dictionaries of 
similar dimensions. . . . . The work isan admiraije 
specimen of comprehensive and accurate lexicograyply, 
and the style in which it is got up, as to typography 
paper, and binding, is most creditable to all concerned. 

“H. J. Scuminr, 
“ Professor Columbia College, N.Y.” 

“ Considering the size of the hook, it is certainly the 
most complete Dictionary of the English and German Lan- 
guages. Very few, if any, important words are omitted, 
and the definitions give the principal significations of each 
word in a concise and intelligible manner, etc., etc. 

“Caartes Beck, 
“ Professor Harvard University, Cambridge.” 

“ As for general use, I think Wm. Odell-Elwell's Dic- 
tionary decidedly superior to any Lever have met with. 
It unites completeness in every respect with correctness 
and clearness—elegance with chea 

“Tueopor G. GLAUBENSKLEE, 
“ Prof. of German in the Free Academy, N. Y.” 

3000 Copies of this excellent work have been sold within 
three months, and American, English, and German 
scholars have passed the highest encomiums on it. 
Teachers please to apply at the publishers’ for examination 
copies. 

Ic? Messrs. MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broad- 
way, are enabled to supply schools, é&c., at the Publishers’ 
wholesale price. n2 tf 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esa. 
Author of Political Grammar, &c. 





Cable of Contents: 
The Idea of a Republic, 
The Means of Perpetuating Civil and Religious Liberty, 
The Teacher: his Qualifications, his Teaching, and his 

Character, 
The Idea of Science, 
The Utility of Mathematics—The Utility of Astronomy, 
The Utility of History, 
The Science of hangnegs 
Literature a Means of Education, 
Conversation an Lnstructor, 
The Constitation,—The Law Book of the Nation, 
The Bible,—The Law Book from Heaven, 
The Education of Women. 
Price $1. 

Just published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 


51 John street. 
Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 


DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 


In the Lecture Room and the Family. 

The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George B. 
Cheever, and the Tunes te are arranged by J. E. 
Sweetser, Organist and of the Choir, in the Church 
of the Puritans. 

No work of this kind can be more useful for Christian 
worship, either for the family circle, private individuals, 





or the ference meeting. Tunes (the good old and 
Dg ) are placed at the top of each left 
hand page—followed by three or four Hymns, which are 
selected as to each particular Tune. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
A. 8S. BARNES & Co., 





n23 51 JOHN STREET. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 
110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED:— 


RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNORS FAMILY. 


A Rus-Urban Tale, Simple and Popular, yet Cultured and Noble, of Morals, Sentiment, and Life, Practically Treated and Pleasantly Illustrated. Containing, also, Hints on 
being good and doing good. 


By the author of “ Margaret; a Tale of the Real and Ideal,”’ and “ Philo: an Evangeliad.” One vol. 12mo. 


THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. BY ONE WHO WENT TO IT. 


BY REV. WARNER BURTON. 


One vol. I8mo. 


“A valuable work, and gives a characteristic and faithful illustration of the trials, floggings, sports, and pastimes which every urchin must endure before he can become a 
man. It will be read by the young with avidity, while it may afford hints of usefulness which will benefit the teacher as well as a parent.”— Waverley Magazine. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S WORKS. 


A New Edition, in 5 vols. Uniform Binding, containing 
ESSAYS. FIRST SERIES. NATURE.—ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. 
ESSAYS. SECOND SERIES. POETICAL WORKS. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN 1636. 


A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. BY MRS. H. V. CHENY. 


One Volume 12mo. 


“ Its pages contain none of the vicious doctrines, nor are they polluted with any of those pernicious scenes which are too often found in the works of fiction of the present 
day.”"— Eclectic. 


“ The work is of that class of fiction founded on history, and true in its historical particulars. It flows ina different current from that of the general tide of stories, and 
will bear the reader to a safe anchorage.”"-—Am Cabinet. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 


FRANK AND FANNY. A Rural Story. By Clara Moreton. 1 vol.| THE GIFT STORY-BOOK ; or, SHornt Tates Written ror Cartpren. 


l6mo. with 40 Litastrations. By Dame Truelove, and her Friends. 16mo. Lilustrated. 

COUNTRY SCENES AND CITY CHARACTERS; or, Lir; iv ruae| AUNT MARY’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By the Author of 
Vittace. Embellished with 24 Engravings. 1} vol. 16mo. “ Aunt Mary's Library.” 16mo. Illustrated. 

STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis} STORIES ABOUT BIRDS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis C. 
C. Woodworth. Finely Illustrated with 60 elegant Engravings. Woodworth, Ulustrated with 60 fine Engravings. 





—— 


IN PRESS AND PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: 





The Religion of Geology and its Collateral Sciences. 


By REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D., Professor in Amherst College. 


A Discourse on Christianity. 
By REV. THEODORE PARKER. 


The Diosma. A new Volume of Poems, Original and Selected. 
By MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Murray’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One volume imperial 8vo., 500 pages. 


Pictorial Library of Useful Information and Family Encyclopedia. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY ENGRAVINGS. 
; One volume Royal octavo. n30 tf 
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NEW BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 
For THE use or Parents AND TEACHERS, AND FOR Younc Persons or soTH Sexes. Pre and Published in Accordance with a Resoly- 
tion of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Michigan. 
By IRA MAHEW, A.M, 


Late Superintendent of Public Instruction. i2mo. muslin. Price $1 00. 
It occupies, to a great extent, a new field of inquiry—to say the least, a broader field than any preceding author has ever occupied.—.Munroe (Mich.) Commercial. 


ALTON LOCKE. TAILOR AND POET. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
12mo. muslin. Price 75 cents. 
“A picturing—faithful, minute, and eloquent—of the hardships, the sufferings, and the miseries endured by a large mass of our cay Og It is invested with an air of the 











wildest romance. We have not seen its like. Alton Locke will ever remain a token of rich enjoyment to those who read it.”— 
“The most striking work of fiction which the present season has produced. {tis written with wonderful and power.” 
“Of the numerous tale-writers who have of late years undertaken to enlighten the public on the familiar theme of the wrongs of the poor and the ts of the working. 
classes, the author of Alton Locke must be at once admitted to be one of the ablest and most eloquent. He brings remarkable qualities to a difficult task. He has explored the 
wretchedness and discontent he se powerfully depicts. He sympathizes with the misery he drags out of its loathsome dens and exhibits so graphically. He is bold of utterance, 
and possesses a comimand of langusge which enables him to make his utterance felt.”— Fraser's Magazine. 


THE GREEN HAND. A SHORT YARN. 
Complete, 8vo., price 25 cents; or in two parts, price 124 cents each. 


An author, “ whose powers of descriptive prose writing are unequalled by anything since the days of Daniel Defoe."—New Bedford Mercury. 
“ One of the best nautical stories yet produced.”"— Commercial. 


“ Considerable variety of incident, genuine fun, and some magnificent descriptions.” — Hartford Republican. 


THE HISTORY OF MADAME ROLAND. 


By JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT. 
16mo. Muslin, with Ulaminated Tide-page, and numerous Engravings. Price 60 cents. 


Thirteen volumes of this series have been published, viz :—Xerxes, Darius, Cyrus, William the Conqueror, Alfred the Great, Julius Cesar, Maris 
Antoinette, Charles II., Charles I., Queen Elizabeth, Hannibal, Alexander the Great, Mary Queen of Scots. 
~ In their line, these voluimes have never been surpassed.”— Baptist Recorder. 


NUMBER NINE OF THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION; 


Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Scenery, Biography, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Independence. By Benson J. Lossiye, 
With 600 Engravings on Wood, by Lossine & Barnitt, chiefly from original sketches by the Author. Price 25 cents per No. 


* Unsurpassed in design, plan, and execution by any work ever published in this country or in Europe.” —.4/bany Spectator. 


LAMARTINE’S ADDITIONAL MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH, 


8vo. Price 124 cents. 


“Those who have read the first part of these Memoirs will not neglect to get this to read. There is an earnestness, a fancy, a purity about what Lamartine writes, which 
gives an interest to it, and endgars the author to the reader.""— Balt. Patriot. 


GENEVIEVE; OR, THE HISTORY OF A SERVANT GIRL. 


BY A. DE LAMARTINE. 
Translated from the French by A. R. Scoble. 8vo. Price 124 cents. 


“ This last romance by Lamartine is pronounced by critics of a quality that muy fairly place it beside the exquisite classic, ‘ Paul and Virginia.’ "—New Bedford Mercury. 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
8vo. ce 25 cents. 
“ Interspersed with sound reflections and shrewd remarks, showing on the part of the author a deep knowledge of the human heart."—Buffalo Courier. 


MOORE’S HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY. 
Familiarly and Practically Considered in a few of their relations to the Blood. 18mo. Muslin, 60 cents. 


“ A discreet and valuable work.’— Literary World. 
ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 
A Novel. Edited by the author of “ Two Old Men’s Tales.” 8vo. Paper, Price 25 cents. 


“ Natural, simple, and fresh in characters and language. faultless in morality, but free from mawkish sentimentalism, this novel would not disgrace Mrs. Marsh, who appears 
only as its editor,”"—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


CUMMING’S FIVE YEARS OF A HUNTER’S LIFE, 


In the Far Interior of South Africa. With Notices of the Native Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elephant, Hi ppopotamus, Girafle 
Rhinoceros, &c. With Illustrations. 2vols. 12mo. muslin. Price $1 75. 


“ [tis all readable, exciting, and illustrative from beginning to end—full of the most daring adventure, and conveying a graphic picture of a wandering life in the wild and 
almost unknown regions of Interior Africa.”"—Springfield Kepudlican. : { 


HOWITT’S COUNTRY YEAR BOOK: 
Or, the Field, the Forest, and the Fireside. 12mo. muslin. Price 874 cents. 
“The author is one of the pleasantest of living English writers, and this is decidedly one of the best of his books.” —New. York Courier and Enquirer. 


' : a 

ROBINSON’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
A New Edition, Revised and in great part Re-written. 8vo. muslin, $4 50; sheep, $4 75; half calf, $5 00. 

“There is no Lexicon of the New Testament yet issued that can compare with it in profound research, judicious criticism, and reverence for God’s Holy Word.” — Watch 


man and Observer 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by his Son, Rev. C. C:. SOUTHEY, M.A, Ts 
To be completed in Six Parts, Twenty-five Cents each. Part VI. will be ready in a few days. 
“ One of the most agreeable and valuable works that have been of late added to English literature. '— Washington Republic. n30 tf 
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